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2017 was another very busy year for us. Live highlights 
included the continuation of the Super tour (with some very 
memorable festival shows at Brighton Pride, Bestival and Rock 
in Rio), winning the Godlike Genius award and performing at 
the NME Awards in Brixton Academy, and playing a very 
special concert for the Teenage Cancer Trust at the Royal 
Albert Hall with Johnny Marr and the Royal Philharmonic 
Concert Orchestra. Meanwhile the “Catalogue: 1985-2012” 
reissues of all our Parlophone albums were launched with 
accompanying Further listening albums and we ended the 
year being photographed for a Dior Homme fashion campaign. 


We even found time to write a handful of new songs! 


You can read about many of these activities in this second 
issue of Annually. Thanks as ever to our regular editorial and 
management teams and also to Gert Jonkers, Editor-in-Chief 
of Fantastic Man magazine, who has written an exclusive piece 


about us and fashion. 


Looking forward to seeing you somewhere in 20181 
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Pet Shop Boys in Curitiba, 
Brazil. 
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Fundamental/Further listening 
CD 


(demo)”, “Closer to Heaven 
(slow version)”, “Run, girl, run 
(demo)”, “I didn’t get where I 
am today”, “Always”, “Home 
and dry (ambient mix)”, “Bright 
young things (demo)”, “Kazak”, 
“A powerful friend (John Peel 
version)” and “If looks could 
kill (John Peel version)”. 
Further listening: 2001-2004 
CD2: “Try it (I’m in love with a 
married man)”, “Here (PSB new 
extended mix)”, “If looks could 
kill”, “A powerful friend”, “Party 
song”, “No excuse (demo)”, 
“Blue on blue”, “Jack and Jill 
party (demo)”, “Baby (demo)”, 
“Flamboyant (original demo)”, 
“Miracles”, “Flamboyant (7- 
inch mix)”, “Numb (demo)”, “In 
private (featuring Elton John)”, 
“Alone again, naturally (featuring 
Elton John)”, “Reunion (Electro 
mix)”, “Bright young things”, 
“We're the Pet Shop Boys“ and 
“It's a sin (Barfly version)”. 
Further listening: 2005-2007: 
“Fugitive (Richard X extended 
mix)”, “Ring road (demo)”, 
“The performance of my life 
(demo)”, “One-way street 
(demo)”, “Girls don’t cry”, “The 
Resurrectionist”, “The Sodom 
and Gomorrah Show (original 
demo)”, “Dancing in the dusk 
(demo)”, “After the event”, “The 
former enfant terrible”, “No 
time for tears (orchestral mix)”, 
“God willing (original full- 
length mix)", “I’m with Stupid 
(PSB maxi-mix)”, “Answer 


Release/Further listening 
CD 


Each reissue came in slipcases, 
with deluxe booklets containing 
photographs from the era and 
extensive sleevenotes detailing 
the contents by the Pet Shop 
Boys and Chris Heath. The first 
CD of each reissue retained 
the track-listing of the original 
album, but the Further listening 
track-listings were as follows: 

Further listening: 1996-2000 
CDI: “Vampires (demo)", “For 
all of us (demo)”, “Call me old- 
fashioned (demo)”, “Friendly 
fire”, “Believe/Song for Guy 
(featuring Elton John)”, “Sail 
away”, “It doesn’t often snow 
at Christmas (Fan club mix)”, 
“Nightlife”, “Playing in the 
streets”, “Tall thin men” and 
“Radiophonic (demo)”. 

Further listening: 1996- 

2000 CD2: “Somebody else’s 
business”, “Silver age”, 
“Screaming”, “For all of us”, 
“The ghost of myself”, “Casting a 
shadow”, “I don’t know what you 
want but I can't give it any more 
(The PSB Extension)", “Was it 
worth it? (live)", “Lies”, “Paris 
city boy (Full French)”, “Positive 
role model” and “Somebody 
else’s business (extended mix)”. 

Further listening: 2001-2004 
CDI: “Between two islands”, 
“Searching for the face of 
Jesus”, “Time on my hands”, 
“Motoring (demo)”, “Love 
life”, “Transparent”, “Sexy 
Northerner”, “The night is a 
time to explore who you are 
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Nightlife/Further listening 
00 


In 2017, deluxe reissues of 

the seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth 
and eleventh Pet Shop Boys 
studio albums were released, 
each expanded and augmented 
with Further listening CDs, 
each including other tracks, 
some previously released, 

some not, which were recorded 
during the same time period as 
the original album. Nighrlife/ 
Further listening: 1996-2000, 
Release/Further listening: 
2001-2004 and Fundamental/ 
Further listening: 2005-2007 
were released on July 28. Yes/ 
Further listening: 2008-2010 and 
Elysium/Further listening: 2011- 
2012 were released on October 
20. For the reissues of Nightlife, 
Release and Yes, there were so 
many associated tracks from the 
same era that it was necessary 
to include two discs of Further 
listening material. 

“There’s a lot on them,” says 
Neil. “I couldn’t get over the fact 
that three of them were going to 
have two extra CDs. I was a bit 
worried it was over-the-top. The 
Release one has got 36 tracks 
on it! As time went on, we did 
much more because we had our 
own permanent studio.” Even so, 
the reissue with the fewest extra 
tracks, ironically, is the most 
recent, but there is a very specific 
reason for this: “When you get to 
Elysium, there’s hardly anything, 
and it’s because the Further 
listening of Elysium is Electric.” 


as the main album, as well as the 
Pet Shop Boys own remixes of 
their tracks.) For the most part, 
Neil and Chris followed these 
self-imposed rules fairly strictly 
— nonetheless, they occasionally 
exercise their right to interpret the 
phrase “of master quality” in such 
a way as to allow them a little 
latitude. 

“The basic rule,” Neil clarifies, 
“is whether you are happy to 
present a track as a final master 
track that is available for sale. If 
you’re not happy with a song, and 
if that was why it didn’t go out 
in the first place, it doesn’t mean 
that 20 years later you’re going to 
be happy with it.” 

One such example, for 
instance, was a song called 
“Nu-sleaze” which was actually 
mastered, and provisionally 
included within Nightlife 
Further listening but which 
Chris decided, listening to it 
during the sleevenote interview 
sessions, that he didn’t want 
released. (Ironically in this case, 
that decision had a happy and 
productive side effect: Chris 
nonetheless decided that he did 
like the song’s chorus and felt 
inspired to develop it further — the 
resultant song was “Burn”.) 

A second example in the 
Nightlife era was a version of “In 
the club or in the queue”, one 
of the Pet Shop Boys” original 
1983 compositions which they 
had returned to in this period. 


Elysium/Further listening 
CD 


“Hell”, “The way through the 
woods (long version)”, “I started 
a joke”, “In his imagination”, 
“Leaving (Believe in PSB mix)”, 
“Leaving (Side by side remix)”, 
“Leaving (Freedom remix)” and 
“Memory of the future (New 
single mix)” 

"We've been working on 
these since 2015," says Neil. *A 
lot of the mastering was done 
in 2015, particularly for the first 
three, though some of it was 
done this year [2017]. But I went 
into Metropolis studios with the 
mastering engineer Tim Young 
in 2015. I always quite enjoy 
doing that because you have all 
these boxes of tapes sent over 
from Abbey Road where our EMI 
archive is — in fact they're not 
actually stored at Abbey Road 
itself these days. But it's always 
quite interesting just seeing what 
there is. And there's usually the 
odd thing you can't find and 
so it has to be mastered from 
something else — *Run girl run', 
for instance, had to be mastered 
from an mp3." 

Ever since the first set of 
reissues came out in 2001, the 
plan was always that subsequent 
albums would eventually be re- 
released in the same style and 
with the same rationale at some 
point. (The rationale, as printed 
in each reissue, is as follows: 6 
Further listening CDs contain 
tracks of master quality recorded 
during the same period of time 
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Yes/Further listening 
CD 


the phone! (ringtone)”, “Where 
are you? (ringtone)”, “Water 
(ringtone)”, “Numb (single 
edit)”, “One night”, “A certain 
‘Je ne sais quoi", “Transfer 
(Visionaire mix)", “Integral 
(PSB Perfect Immaculate 7-inch 
mix)" and "Integral (PSB Perfect 
Immaculate mix)". 

Further listening: 2008-2010 
CDI: “Gin and Jag", “This 
used to be the future (with Phil 
Oakey)", *We're all criminals 
now”, “Gin and Jag (Frisky 
mix)", “Beautiful people 
(demo)”, “My girl”, “The loving 
kind (monitor mix)”, “Love etc 
(PSB mix)”, “Did you see me 
coming? (PSB Possibly more 
mix)”, “The former enfant 
terrible (PSB Bring it on mix)”, 
“Up and down” and “Brits 
medley”. 

Further listening: 2008-2010 
CD2: “I cried for us”, “It doesn’t 
often snow at Christmas (new 
version)”, “All over the world 
(new version)”, “Viva la vida/ 
Domino dancing (Christmas 
EP mix)”, “My girl (Our house 
mix)”, “Leaving (demo)”, 
“Together”, “Glad all over”, “The 
dumpling song (demo from My 
Dad A Birdman)”, “Wings and 
faith (demo from My Dads A 
Birdman)” and “Night song (fan 
club download 2010)”. 

Further listening: 2011-2012: 
“Vocal (demo)”, “She pops 
(demo)”, “Inside”, “In slow 
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motion (demo)”, “Listening”, 


out in cubic centimetres how 
much work we've done over the 
years..." says Chris. And then he 
decides that this should actually 
be done. He stacks the eleven 
reissues, one on the other, and 
measures the dimensions of the 
tower they form. 

It is 14cm wide by 12.5cm 
long by 21cm high. 

“3675 cubic centimetres of 
product," Chris declares. 


On April 2, 2017, the Pet Shop 
Boys played a one-off show at 
the Royal Albert Hall in London 
for the Teenage Cancer Trust, 
accompanied by the Royal 
Philharmonic Concert Orchestra 
and Johnny Marr. 

Some years before they had 
been approached by The Who's 
singer, Roger Daltrey, who is 
involved in booking this annual 
series of charity concerts. “He 
emailed me out of the blue, but 
we were between touring cycles,” 
says Neil. “We said that we 
couldn’t do it then, but that we 
would do it at some point in the 
future. Then we were asked to 
do another charity thing earlier 
in the year, and we said that if 
we were going to do a charity 
concert, we have promised to do 
the Teenage Cancer Trust so we 
should do that. So our manager 
phoned them up.” 

The Pet Shop Boys based the 
show on the Salford concert that 
they had played in December 
2012 for the BBC with the BBC 
Concert Orchestra: “The idea 
was to look at songs we'd done 
with orchestras over the years. 
And then to add a few, because 
we had some songs like ‘It’s a 
sin' and * West End girls' arranged 
from when we did the Trevor 
Horn Concrete concert, so they 
went in." 

“We rehearsed in an amazing 
church in south London," says 
Chris. “In a totally hidden 
square." 

The setlist was: “Left to 
my own devices”, “Tonight 
is forever”, “This must be the 
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the previous remaster?” Chris 
asks Neil. 

“I think it is,” Neil concedes. 

“So that would be a reason for 
buying it,” Chris points out, then 
adds, perhaps mischievously, 
“But I’m looking forward to the 
re-re-remastered ones.” 

Some readers may also notice 
some further very small changes 
in these new versions. One small 
correction on the new version of 
Introspective will be to correct 
the original album’s length, as 
listed on the sleeve, which was 
incorrectly added up by Neil 
for the initial release. A second 
correction is that these new 
versions will no longer have the 
incredibly annoying stickers on 
the artwork that were impossible 
to remove without destroying the 
artwork — the sticker will now 
appear on the shrink-wrapping. 
“For me,” Neil admits, “that 
actually is a reason for buying 
them again. Even looking at one 
of the old ones with a sticker on 
sends me apoplectic with rage.” 

Some particularly attentive 
readers may note an apparent 
logistical contradiction between 
the umbrella title of this whole 
reissue project — Pet Shop Boys 
Catalogue: 1985—2012 — and 
the title of the earliest reissue, 
Please/Further listening: 1984- 
1986. Neil and Chris are aware 
of this. The overall timespan, 
between 1985 and 2012, 
represents the period in which the 
Pet Shop Boys released records 
on Parlophone. However, in 
keeping with the rules of each 
specific re-release, the reason 
the Please reissue is dated as it 
is because it includes one track, 
“A man could get arrested", that, 
although it was released for the 
first time in a remixed version 
on Parlophone in 1985, the core 
version of the master used here 
was originally recorded with 
Bobby O in 1984. 

“We decided to live with the 
discrepancy," says Neil. 

Overall, it has been a 
substantial undertaking. 

“I mean, when you work it 
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“It’s just not good enough,” Neil 
explains. “Though the song is 
good, it was vibeless." (Neil 
suggests that even so they may 
one day revisit this song, Chris 
disagrees. “We’ve already had 

a go and failed — there's only so 
many times you can have a go 
at something," he reasons. “If at 
first you don't succeed... give up. 
Life's too short. Move on.") 

They both note that there is 
sometimes a tendency for people 
to look through old copies of 
Literally in which Neil and Chris 
have mentioned every song 
that they have worked on in a 
particular period, and wonder 
why all of these songs do not 
appear on these reissues. This 
misunderstands their creative 
process: “There's a tendency to 
assume that they are finished, 
completed songs. Often they're 
just a sort of a vague idea." 

New vinyl pressings of these 
five albums were also released. 
These follow the original album 
track-listing and design. 

These five reissues are only 
the first part of the overall Per 
Shop Boys Catalogue: 1985-2012 
project. In 2018, the original six 
reissues from 2001, with their 
own Further listening discs, 
all long unavailable, will also 
be re-released. Please/Further 
listening: 1984-1986, Actually/ 
Further listening: 1987-1988 and 
Introspective/Further listening: 
1988-1989 will be released on 
March 2, with Behaviour/Further 
listening: 1990-1991, Very/ 
Further listening: 1992-1994 
and Bilingual/Further listening: 
1995-1997 to follow. These 
have the same design and track- 
listing as the original reissues. 
The only significant difference 
is that the music has been newly 
remastered. Neil sparked some 
debate when he noted recently 
online that anyone who has 
bought the original reissues 
and who are not particularly 
interested in the remastering 
shouldn't feel the need to buy 
them again. 

“Isn’t the remaster better than 


Above, Teenage Cancer Trust concert at the Royal Albert Hall 


One other extreme low point 
had come much earlier in the 
year, when a Paris date at the 
Olympia on February 28 2017 
was cancelled in very frustrating 
circumstances, just before 
showtime. For more details, see 
Letters page 62. 

The Pet Shop Boys intend 
that the Super tour should 
continue into 2018. *We want the 
tour to continue until it's been 
everywhere it could or should go. 
We haven't been to the Far East 
with it, for instance." 

These are the dates played 
since the previous issue of 
Annually: 

February 18 

Leeds First Direct Arena, UK 
February 19 

Manchester Arena, UK 
February 21 

Glasgow Clyde Auditorium, UK 
February 22 

Edinburgh Playhouse, UK 
February 24 

Birmingham Barclaycard Arena, 
UK 

February 26 

Bournemouth International 
Centre, UK 


point I realised it was actually a 
man. And he was sort of hugging 
me in a suggestive manner." 

"It was very playful, wasn't 
it?" says Chris. 

“I was laughing," says Neil. “I 
thought it was funny. And then 
I suddenly thought it was a bit 
weird because he was holding me 
too strongly. I pushed him off, 
and Pete pushed the man hugging 
him off, and I immediately put 
my hand in my pocket and said 
‘phone’. And they got into a taxi 
and drove off." 

“The ‘find my phone’ was on 
so we could see where they were 
going," says Chris. 

"They went to the station and 
got the train somewhere else," 
says Neil, “at which point I 
deleted the phone." 

Pete Gleadall, whose phone 
had also been taken, reported the 
loss to the police. 

"And suddenly it was in the 
papers," says Neil. “It started off 
in the local papers. It said we'd 
been mugged at knifepoint, and 
it simply wasn't like that. But it 
wasn't a nice start to that leg of 
the tour." 
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place I waited years to leave", 
“Rent”, “Later tonight", “New 
York City boy”, “Miracles”, 
“The survivors”, “Leaving”, 
“Jealousy”, “Hold on”, “It 
couldn’t happen here”, “For 
all of us”, “Can you forgive 
her)”, “Breathing space”, “He 
dreamed of machines”, “Requiem 
in denim and leopardskin”, 
“Indefinite leave to remain”, 
“West End girls”, “It’s alright" 
and "It's a sin”. 

“It was great,” says Neil. 
“It was a really interesting and 
exciting show to do and lovely to 
perform with Johnny again.” 


The Super tour continued, on 
and off, during 2017. 

"I'm really enjoying the Super 
tour," says Neil. “I like the show, 
I like having musicians onstage 
with us. We had a great series of 
dates in the UK in February and 
we had a fun summer playing all 
over the place." 

"As usual with our tours," 
Chris adds, "there's always nice 
gaps in between so you don't 
get too tired or fed up with it all. 
Otherwise it would just be a bit 
much, really — non-stop touring. 
Some groups do do that, but I just 
don't know how they survive it 
really." 

Some photographic highlights 
are shown here. One particularly 
memorable show was Rock in Rio 
— notable for the show itself, one 
of the biggest they have played 
(a special hour-long version 
they’d rehearsed in Dublin and 
Gateshead), and also for what 
happened before: 

“We arrived in Rio for the 
Latin American tour having just 
played Brighton Pride, which was 
fantastic actually, and we went 
out for dinner: Chris, me, Pete 
Gleadall and Andy Crookston. 
And then we went to a bar for a 
drink and we were walking back 
onto Copacabana beach, where 
our hotel was, and these women 
came running up towards us, and 
one of them grabbed me and one 
of them grabbed Pete. And at that 


Above, Rock in Rio; Below, Lima with the crew Below, Soundcheck in Brasillia 


September 23 

Pepsi On Stage, Porto Alegre, 
Brazil 

September 27 

Anfiteatro del Parque de la 
Exposiciön, Lima, Peru 
October I 

Auditorio Pabellön M, Monterrey, 
Mexico 

October 3 

Sports Palace, Mexico City, 
Mexico 

October 6 

Breakfest, Medellin, Colombia 


In July the Pet Shop Boys will 
return to the Royal Opera House 
for four shows. On July 25, 26, 
27 and 28 they will reprise the 
Inner Sanctum show in the venue 
in which it was first performed. 
This will be the original full 
theatrical production, though 
slightly adjusted to incorporate 
ways in which the show’s setlist 
has evolved during the Super 
tour. It is intended that the show 
will also be filmed for future 
DVD/Blu-ray release. Full ticket 
details can be found now on the 
official Pet Shop Boys website. 


At the NME Awards on 
February 15, 2017, the Pet Shop 
Boys were given the Godlike 
Genius award. 

“That was a surprise,” says 
Chris. 

“You feel a bit apprehensive 
going into the NME awards,” 
says Neil, “because it’s very 6 
rock.” 

“It was more grime than indie 
this year,” says Chris. 

Onstage at the Brixton 
Academy, Johnny Marr 
announced that “they've brought 
romance, glamour, style, high art 
to the wonderful thing that is pop 
music”, and presented them with 
the award. Accepting, Neil said, 
“Little did I know when I started 
reading the NME as a child in 
the mid-Sixties that one day we 
would stand here as an electric 
duo getting such a magnificent 
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Germany 

July 3 

Montreux Jazz Festival, 
Switzerland 

July 6 

Henley Festival, 
Henley-on-Thames, UK 

July 8 

Cruilla Festival, Barcelona, 
Spain 

July 10 

Universal Music Festival at 
Teatro Real, Madrid, Spain 
July 17 

RuhrCongress, Bochum, 
Germany 

July 18 

Koninklijk Theater Carré, 
Amsterdam, Netherlands 

July 22 

Tall Ships Races Music Festival, 
Turku, Finland 

July 27 

Dalhalla, Rättvik, Sweden 

July 28 

Storsjöyran Festival, Östersund, 
Sweden 

July 31 

Lucca Summer Festival, Italy 
August 5 

Brighton Pride Summer Of Love, 
UK 

August 12 

Jazine Open Air, Zadar, Croatia 
August 15 

Brussels Summer Festival, 
Belgium 

September 2 

Sage Gateshead, Newcastle, UK 
September 3 

Sage Gateshead, Newcastle, UK 
September 5 

Bord Gäis Energy Theatre, 
Dublin, Ireland 

September 6 

Bord Gäis Energy Theatre, 
Dublin, Ireland 

September 10 

Bestival 2017, Dorset, UK 
September 15 

Rock In Rio, Rio De Janeiro, 
Brazil 

September 17 

NET Live Brasilia, Brazil 
September 19 

Espaco Das Americas, 

Säo Paulo, Brazil 

September 21 

Live Curitiba, Brazil 
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Below, Brighton Pride 2017 


June 10 

HaYarkon Park, Tel Aviv, Israel 
June 17 

Bergenfest, Bergen, Norway 
June 21 

Blackpool Empress Ballroom, UK 
June 22 

Nottingham Motorpoint Arena, UK 
June 24 

Tinderbox Festival, Odense, 
Denmark 

June 25 

Swiss Life Hall, Hannover, 
Germany 

June 26 

Festspielhaus, Baden-Baden, 
Germany 

June 28 

Halle 45, Mainz, Germany 
June 29 

Elbufer, Dresden, Germany 
July 1 

Mercedes-Benz Arena, Berlin, 


own devices (Super version)”, 
“Burn (Baba Stiltz remix)” and 
“Undertow (Tuff City Kids 
dub)”. (The fourth track is 
exclusive to the vinyl version.) 

“The Tuff City Kids remix is 
very Eighties — the sort of thing 
we would never do now,” says 
Chris. “I think at first we were 
a bit shocked at how Eighties it 
was.” 

The “Left to my own devices” 
is the remix done by Stuart Price 
for the current live show. 

“We decided that we didn’t 
want any orchestra samples on 
the whole tour, so when Stuart 
was programming for the tour he 
had to rethink how songs could 
be,” says Chris. 

“I’m not sure that we've 
ever mentioned," says Neil, 
“that the rationale for the Super 
tour — because we always have 
a rationale for everything — was 
that there were going to be no 
samples of acoustic instruments. 
And that's what determined the 
arrangements. We had three other 
musicians with us — so we had 
four musicians playing on the 
stage — and samples of acoustic 
instruments could not be played." 

“We decided it was a bit weird 
when there's only two of us 
onstage and you hear a 60-piece 
orchestra playing," says Chris. 

"And sometimes it's even 
weirder to have five of us onstage 
and get that,” Neil adds. “So 
Stuart worked on arrangements 
where we took these out. I 
think it works. And this is one 
example.” 

Neil sang a vocal for this 
studio version, recorded by Pete 
Gleadall, one day on tour. 

“I just see fat suits when I hear 
that,” says Chris. 

The remix of “Burn” by 
Baba Stiltz, a remixer who was 
suggested by their American 
dance promotion person, is 
decidedly minimal. 

“Sometimes you don’t want 
anything to happen,” Chris 
suggests. “It’s probably good in 
the right situation." 

“And as it said in the previous 
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The NME Godlike Genius Award 


PET SHOP BOYS 


INTERVIEW WITH NME'S 2017 GODLIKE GENIUSES 


NME cover 


No, they're not like indie 
bands in the mid-Nineties,” Neil 


agrees. “So in fact it was all quite 


enjoyable.” 
“Surprisingly enjoyable,” says 
Chris. 


On April 21 2017 “Undertow” 
was released as a digital single 
and a four-track 12-inch. It 
included “Undertow (Tuff 

City Kids remix)”, “Left to my 
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Johnny Marr with Pet Shop Boys 
and their award backstage at the 
NME Awards 


award... Pd like to... accept 
this on behalf of electronic 
music, dance music and shiny 
pop music." (Chris, who was 
wearing th e head-covering metal 
helmet he always wore for the 
subsequent performance and 

on the NME’s cover that week, 
said nothing.) They then played 
a half-hour set: “Vocal”, “The 
Sodom and Gomorrah show”, 
“It's a sin”, “Left to my own 
devices”, “West End girls”, 
“Domino dancing”, “Always on 
my mind” and “The pop kids 
(reprise)”. 

“I think everyone was quite 
impressed by the lasers,” says 
Neil. “We were worried it would 
be greeted by haughty indie 
indifference, which we have 
witnessed before, but it wasn’t 
like that — people kept telling us 
that people like Stormzy were 
dancing along.” 

“The grime lot aren’t like 
that,” says Chris. “Their attitude’s 
much better.” 


“Undertow” 
CD 


and periodically collaborated 
with them (for instance on the 
sleeve of Disco 3 and the video 
for “Home and dry”, as well 

as the piece he photographed 

and designed in the 2017 issue 

of Annually). On March 5 he 
presented a live event, as part of a 
series of events to accompany his 
exhibition, performed twice (at 
1.30pm and 4pm), entitled 6 
30 tracks that make ‘Its a Sin' by 
Pet Shop Boys, in which a two 
hours, 34 minutes, 39 seconds 
version of “It’s a sin" was played. 
The song was played 30 times, 
each time with an extra part from 
the multi-track added to the mix, 
starting with just the “thunder 
effects" track and building up 
track by track until the bass drum 
completed the mix. Meanwhile 
on a screen each track was shown 
playing with a text explanation 
of what was being heard. Pete 
Gleadall compiled the mix. 

“Wolfgang’s original idea was 
to go through a multi-track and 
play every track separately," says 
Neil, *and then we suggested 
adapting the idea." 

“I wonder if anyone sat 
through the whole thing?” 
wonders Chris. 

“Yes, they did,” Neil says. 
(Neither Pet Shop Boy attended.) 
“Were there cushions on the 

floor?” Chris asks. 

“Yes, there were,” says Neil. 

“That's definitely art,” Chris 
concludes. 
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“Undertow” 
12-inch 


The production may 
subsequently go on tour. 

“The reason the Sadler’s Wells 
production didn’t tour, which was 
always rather annoying because 
we were about five minutes from 
announcing the dates on our 
website, was because the set was 
too expensive to tour,” says Neil. 


In February 2017, The 
Pretenders’ song “Let’s Get 
Lost”, from their album A/one, 
was released as a digital single 
in a version with vocals by Neil 
added, making it a duet. 

Neil explains: “I'd said to 
Chrissie Hynde when we went 
to see her play in Austin that I 
assumed ‘Let’s Get Lost’ was 
the next single because it’s such 
a great song. It turns out that we 
have the same radio promotion 
guy, Kevin McCabe, and Kevin 
suggested to her that she got 
me to sing on it. I said I would 
do it but that I wouldn't do 
promotion. I went into a studio 
in West London with Chrissie 
and I recorded my vocal. It's a 
beautiful song." 


From February 11 to June 15, 
2017, the photographer, artist and 
musician Wolfgang Tillmans had 
an exhibition at the Tate Modern 
museum in London, Wolfgang 
Tillmans: 2017. Tillmans has 
long known the Pet Shop Boys 


Annually. 


“Undertow” 
Digital release 


Annually, says Neil, “the reason 
there is a ‘Burn’ remix is that 

at one point we were going to 
release it as a single.” 

A three-track CD version 
(without “Undertow (Tuff City 
Kids dub)”) was also given away 
exclusively with the 2017 issue 
of Annually. 


The “Undertow” sleeve, 
designed by Farrow, extends the 
Super circles visual language to 
portray a vortex. 

“It’s rather good, isn’t it?” 
says Neil. 

“Though that’s not what an 
undertow is, is it?” questions 
Chris, adding, on a broader 
design note: “By the way, I think 
the 2017 Christmas card is going 
to be the end of circles. We’re not 
taking them into the New Year. 
I'm over them now. I'd rather go 
back to cubes. Back to square 


one. 


The first American production 
of the Pet Shop Boys ballet, The 
Most Incredible Thing, performed 
by the Charlotte Ballet, will open 
in Charlotte, North Carolina, at 
the Knight Theater, with nine 
performances between March 9 
and March 18, 2018. 

“I think it’s incredible that it’s 
coming back,” says Chris. 

At the time of going to press, 
Neil, but not Chris, may attend. 


we had Chris’s backing track and 
a title, and we were away.” 

“We had to add a middle bit,” 
says Chris. 

“The middle bit’s the best bit,” 
says Neil. 

“It's about refugees, I think,” 
Chris says. 

"Immigration," Neil agrees. 

“He's a great singer," says 
Chris. 

It's currently not clear when, 
or if, the song will be released. 


The Pet Shop Boys will be 
working in 2018 on a slightly 
more expanded version of their 
Alan Turing piece, 4 Man From 
The Future, which they hope will 
both be staged more fully and 
also at some point recorded. 


The Pet Shop Boys did “a little 
bit of writing" in 2017 for a new 
Pet Shop Boys album, but the 
process is still in the very early 
stages. 

"There's no rush," says Chris. 

“We have no plan yet when the 
next album's going to come out," 
says Neil. “But there a few new 
songs. There's an instrumental 
that I think sounds like Peabo 
Bryson.” 

They still imagine that when 
they do make this album, it will 
be the third part of the Stuart 
Price trilogy. They will be writing 
songs in 2018, but there definitely 
won't be a new album this year. 
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For the record, the 30 tracks 
were: Thunder effects, High 
synth chords, String pad/chords, 
PPG synthesizer chords, High 
strings, Choir, Orchestral stabs, 
NASA effects plus priest effects, 
Four-note melody, Main chorus 
brass riff/chords, Verse brass, 
Main lead melody, Main lead 
melody double, Vocoder, Vocoder 
harmony, Latin end vocals, 
Double-tracked vocal, Lead 
vocal, Main brass part, Secondary 
bass part, Violin sequence, 
Jupiter 8 synthesizer sequence, 
Crash cymbal, Claps, Cow bell, 
Shaker, Hi-hat, Tambourine, 
Snare drum, bass drum. 


At the beginning of 2017 Pet 
Shop Boys wrote a song in their 
east London studio with Years 
and Years singer Olly Alexander. 

“Chris had already written an 
instrumental,” says Neil. 

“It was called “Anno Domini’ 
in my computer,” says Chris. “I 
don’t know why it was called 
that, as I didn’t know it would be 
for Years and Years.” 

“We had a fun week — well, 
four days — working on this 
song,” says Neil. “What we did is 
sit down and talk with the artist 
to get an idea for a song, and Olly 
said...” 

“... he'd just been to Margate 
to Dreamland,” says Chris, “and 
he had some pictures of it.” 

“And I said, ‘Oh, that’s a great 
idea for a song: Dreamland — 
that's perfect!’” says Neil. “So 
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Above, screengrabs from 
Wolfgang Tillmans The 30 
tracks that make “It's a Sin” 
by Pet Shop Boys 


Each issue of Literally (and now Annually) includes a list of the Pet Shop Boys five favourite records 
to listen to, at the time of going to press. Currently they are: 


Chris 


Rita Ora “Anywhere” 


Dua Lipa “New Rules (Initial Talk Remix)” 
Capablanca & T Keeler “La Konk Fiesta” 
Gorgon City “Primal Call” 

Glen Campbell “Turn Around, Look At Me” 


Neil 


Kölsch 1989 
Frangoise Hardy “Comment te dire adieu 
(remasterisé en 2016)” 
Brian Eno Reflection (app) 
Fluxion Vibrant Forms Ill 


Wilfred Josephs Music for Clarinet 
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On December 12, 2017, the Pet Shop Boys and Annually went on a 


walking tour around central London, visiting places of particular significance 


in the Pet Shop Boys history. At each location, Neil and Chris posed for 


photographs and also often took photographs themselves, and as they 


stood in or outside each site, they spoke about the role it played in the 


Pet Shop Boys story. The full route of their tour is shown on the map on 


pages 16-17 and is one that readers who find themselves in London 


might choose, if they feel so inclined, to follow themselves. 


It is after the second stop of the tour that Chris 
asks, “Now, what are we doing for lunch?” “I 
had goat’s cheese on toast for breakfast, to fill 
me up,” Neil responds. We don’t break until 
after the tenth location. After going back and 
forth north of Oxford Street, trying to find 
somewhere suitable, they settle on a café 
[Franks, 50-52 Great Titchfield Street] that turns 
out to be surprisingly excellent and which they 
recommend to anyone on this trail. 

Some of the places they go to have changed 
little over the years; some are unrecognisable. 
On Berwick Street, for instance, they are 
initially quite unsure where Record Shack used 
to be. Outside the Royal Opera House, they run 
into Les, the stage manager there who worked 
on their 2016 shows. Walking up towards 
Oxford Street there are some Christmas buskers. 
“Is this “The Winner Takes It All’?” Chris asks. 
“How great! What a good song it is.” But when 
we get to the BBC, Chris insists that we take the 
long way round to reduce the odds of them 
being spotted, and after quickly posing for a 
photo he refuses to linger near Radio One in 
case there are pop fans around in inconvenient 
numbers. After that stop, the twelfth, we head to 
the Langham Hotel across Portland Place for a 
toilet break. “This girl on our course at 
university, the best advice she ever gave to me,” 
says Chris, “was ‘if you need to go to the toilet, 
just choose the finest hotel you can find’ and it’s 


The Pet Shop Boys and Annually meet at 
10.30am in the National Gallery café on the 
north edge of Trafalgar Square. It’s a cold but 
sunny day, perfect for today’s adventures. 

[This outing was originally planned for the day 
before, but it was postponed due to unpleasantly 
00117 and rainy weather.] 

The planned route involves a loop to the 
south-east of Trafalgar Square, after which they 
curve round and zigzag across the centre of 
London in a vaguely north-westerly direction. 
Between destinations, they share recollections 
triggered by the other places we pass. Walking 
up the Strand, Neil points to Shell Mex House at 
number 80 and says he had a temporary job here 
in 1973, when it was called Shell BP House and 
Shell and BP were splitting up: “We had to 
move all the Shell furniture to one side and all 
the BP furniture to the other side. It was 
immensely boring.” Then, in the backstreets 
behind the Strand, Chris notes the site of some 
youthful escapades. And on the other side of the 
Strand from the Savoy Theatre, Neil points to 
the Strand Palace Hotel which he would 
sometimes go into after their 1997 concerts — as 
he walked in, he would wave goodbye to any 
people who had followed from the theatre so 
that they would assume he was staying there, 
and then would immediately slip out of the side 
entrance and head to a nearby restaurant for a 
late dinner. 
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Pet Shop Boys in Trafalgar 
Square, London 
December 12, 2017 


London 


Chris: We went to sleep the night before very 
worried that it was going to be too windy to 
perform, because of the screen. I thought, 
“We've done all this work and it might not 
happen.” I would have been devastated. 

Neil: Anyway, we got here in the afternoon. My 
parents came to the rehearsal — they were 
staying in a hotel on the other side of Trafalgar 
Square and they said, “It’s nice, but when we 
checked in there was a DJ playing in the lobby.” 
My parents at this point were 81 years old. 
When we came back for the performance in the 
evening, of course it was raining, because it was 
London at the beginning of September. But it 
was a very light rainfall and it gave an atmos- 
phere. What we were worried about, of course, 
was: would anyone come to watch a silent film 
in the rain? And actually over 20,000 people 
came, and it had a great atmosphere. It started 
very dramatically with Simon McBurney's 
spoken introduction about Trafalgar Square, and 
then it went back from 2004 year by year to 
1905 when the events in the film are set, and 
then suddenly the film started. Everything 
worked, the computers didn't crash, there wasn't 
any wind and it actually went down really well. 
There was a party in the ICA afterwards, the 
scene of one of our first shows. If you're doing 
this tour, you could also just walk down The 
Mall to the ICA /about 100 yards down The 
Mall on the right]. Well worth visiting. I think 
I’m still a patron. 

Chris: We played with Max Headroom. 

Neil: We headlined as part of the ICA Rock 
Week. Chris played the trombone, to Tom 
Watkins" utter fury. 

Chris: “You're meant to be a synth duo!" 

Neil: I thought it looked rather good, and there 
is a trombone part — it was “I want a lover". 
Chris: We were half Soft Cell and half Dexy's 
Midnight Runners. 

Neil: In those days it was very rare for there to 
be an event in Trafalgar Square, though now it's 
commonplace. One of the ideas for the 
Potemkin concert was to celebrate the recent 
pedestrianisation of Trafalgar Square. 

Chris: Which we don't approve of. 

Neil: Which I do approve of. 

Chris: I don't. Look what's happened! You've 


exactly right." 

After several miles have been walked and 
many memories jogged and unearthed, the tour 
finishes in Manchester Square just after three 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

“Well, that's it then,” says Chris. 

“Well done everyone,” says Neil. “That was 
the Pet Shop Boys’ London.” 

“That was a lot of fun,” says Chris. 

And this is where they went: 


1. Trafalgar Square 

Neil: The artistic director of the ICA, Philip 
Dodd, said that the ICA had been given 
Trafalgar Square for an event by the Mayor of 
London, Ken Livingstone, and they had had the 
idea, that as Trafalgar Square has always been 
used in London life as a political space — for 
instance in the 19th century, the Chartists; in the 
20th century the Ban the Bomb people; even the 
fascists, Oswald Mosley... 

Chris: ... and let’s not forget your Right To 
Party people that I came here with... 

Neil: Yes, your Right to Party people, the 
anti-Iraq war coalition... So they suddenly had 
the idea of having a screening of Eisenstein's 
Soviet film Battleship Potemkin as a big event to 
register the fact that Trafalgar Square is a scene 
of protest in London. And the film Battleship 
Potemkin is of course about protest. So we were 
asked if we would like to write a score to 
perform live. I said, “Pll ask Chris, but I can't 
imagine he'll want to do that." So I asked Chris 
and, to my immense surprise, he immediately 
said he did like the idea of it. 

Chris: So you just never know, do you? 

Neil: I thought, “Why on earth did you want to 
do that?" 

Chris: Well, we'd never done something like 
that before, writing a film score. And particu- 
larly to a silent film — that appealed. The film 
appealed. The performing it live in Trafalgar 
Square appealed. Actually, it ticks of lot of 
boxes! I don't know why you wouldn't want to 
do it. 

Neil: So then the day came, September 12, 
2004... 
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End girls” and the original New York version of 
“Why don't we live together?". It was the first 
time that we had a bank of videos behind us, the 
same bank of videos that appeared on television 
for months if not years afterwards. 

Chris: That was the scratch video by Sophie 
Muller. 

Neil: Made for this performance. Then we also 
performed here at the premiere party for Derek 
Jarman's film Edward II in 1991 — you can see 
that in the “Was it worth it?" video. And then we 
did Dainton's memorial concert here in 2008, 
where we performed *My girl" with Suggs and 
Carl from Madness. Also, when Closer to 
Heaven was on at the Arts Theatre, they booked 
a promotional Closer to Heaven night here, and 
even though the musical had just closed by then 
they did it anyway. Frances Barber and the cast 
did “My night" and a couple of other songs, and 
it looked fantastic because they had lasers and 
everything. And this club, Heaven, was an 
inspiration for Closer to Heaven. The title is just 
a coincidence, but it was in the Heaven 
manager's office once that we saw all the video 
screens: every dancefloor, every till, every bar. 
They weren't in the loos, I don't think, but there 
were about 16 little screens and it fascinated us. 
Chris: At one point there was an idea to put the 
musical on in Heaven, but it was never possible 
because they had the club to open. 

Neil: Yes, that was our original idea. It was what 
you call site-specific; it was going to be in a 
club. And when we saw the performance here 
we realised it was still a good idea. 

Chris: And that theatre in south London where 
it was revived was very much like Heaven 
anyway, just a smaller version of it. 

Neil: We also filmed the *Home and dry" video 
here with Wolfgang Tillmans. Well, part of it... 
Chris: Heaven was also the home of some 
really fantastic rave nights with Paul Oakenfold 
playing. Land of Oz. And we actually took Liza 
(Minnelli) to it one night — we took Liza to Land 
of Oz! I think she got what was going on. 

Neil: Oh, she totally got what was going on. I 
think she thought we were a bit boring, because 
I think she would have liked to have been on the 
dancefloor and we were just standing watching, 
basically. But we haven't been here for ages. 


got “living statues". I'd much rather have a load 
of buses here. At least you could get the 
late-night bus. It's another thing that's been 
taken from us... 


2. Heaven 

[entrance in The Arches, off Villiers Street] 
Chris: This was a scary area, back then. 

Neil: This is where we used to come clubbing in 
the very early Eighties, and we'd hear records 
that influenced us like “Shoot Your Shot" by 
Divine. That was a firm favourite on the 
dancefloor. We even occasionally used to hover 
around the DJ booth. 

Chris: Apart from being a gay club, it was also 
a rock venue. 

Neil: Then, when we first signed to EMI and we 
were releasing “West End girls", our second 
single on EMI, we did two nights at Heaven. 
Chris wore leather, I wore the “West End girls" 
coat, and we did two songs, lip-synced: *West 


Outside Heaven 
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Outside the Savoy Theatre 


In the driveway of the Savoy Hotel 


3. The Savoy Theatre 

[Savoy Court, off The Strand] 

Neil: We’d had this idea for a while of playing 
in a West End theatre for a short season. At the 
end of the Bilingual album phase, in 1997, we 
hadn’t been on tour for three years, and in those 
days we were promoted by Harvey Goldsmith, 
and I think he suggested this theatre, simply 
because it was free. We had just met Sam 
Taylor-Wood, as she was called in those days, at 
the Groucho Club, and we asked her to stage it. 
We all went to see the theatre one day — it’s an 
art deco-style theatre and it’s underground. Sam 
had her idea of a party being filmed on two 
different screens, and we played here for 15 
performances. 

Chris: And it lost a lot of money. 

Neil: It lost a lot of money. As a result of that, 
we started our festival career, because our agent 
suggested we play Roskilde to try and balance 
out the loss, so we headlined Roskilde on 
Saturday night. That was the first festival we 
ever played. 
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black tie. It was a black tie dinner. In fact Chris 
wasn't even wearing a tie. 

Chris: Since then I’ve read about Frank's issues 
with this, and it was a really big deal for him. I 
didn't realise it was such a big thing at the time. 
Of course now I would actually side with him. I 
think it's disgusting for someone to turn up at a 
black tie do and not dress properly. 

Neil: Anyway, we entered with Liza and she 
took us straight over to Frank and he was very 
nice to us. She'd been playing him cassettes of 
tracks from the album. We were on a table with 
Bob Hoskins and Liza and other people, and 
Roger Moore and Michael Caine came over 
because they said they had to meet us so that 
they could tell their children. They were really, 
really nice. It was quite good fun, actually. 
Chris: Yeah. 

Neil: Although now I'd find it too nerve- 
wracking. 

Chris: Oh yes, I wouldn't do it now. 


5. The Royal Opera House 

[Bow Street, between Floral Street and Russell 
Street] 

Neil: We played here in 2016, and we're playing 
here again in 2018 /see News]. It came about 
because the Royal Opera House approached us. 
In the summer they have different concerts and I 
think they want to widen the audience a bit, so 
Rufus Wainwright played here a few years ago, 
and Bjork's played here. They asked us and we 
decided to do it, and we did four nights. It was 
fun. 


Outside the Royal 
Opera House 


Chris: So, actually, without this, we most likely 
wouldn't have become a festival act. 


4. The Savoy Hotel 

[Savoy Court, off The Strand] 

Neil: This is where Liza Minnelli would often 
stay when she was in London, and when we 
were recording the Results album in 1989, she 
was touring with Frank Sinatra and Sammy 
Davis Jnr, and they were all staying here on the 
same floor. We occasionally used to come here 
for tea because you get a fantastic tea — in fact 
when we were playing at the Savoy Theatre 
Chris used to get tea served by the hotel staff in 
his dressing room with full silver service. So we 
used to go and see Liza and have a magnificent 
tea. Then one Saturday afternoon when they 
were playing the Albert Hall, Sammy Davis Jnr 
padded along the... 

Chris: They had interconnecting rooms. 

Neil: They'd just had their opening night and 
Sammy Davis Jnr came in with the paper and 
said, “I think we're a hit." And Liza introduced 
us to him. He was barefoot, I remember, and he 
called us “you cats". That's the only time I’ve 
ever been called *you cats" by anyone, and it 
was quite thrilling to be called *you cats" by 
Sammy Davis Jnr. He was a very nice guy. 
Chris: Very nice. 

Neil: Later they had a big dinner in the Savoy 
restaurant. Sammy had two tables, Liza had two 
tables and Frank had two tables. Liza invited us 
but she was worried that Frank would be 
annoyed that we weren't wearing tuxedos and 
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Chris: Not much else to say, other than some 
people complained that other people turned up 
in shorts and flip-flops /see Letters, page 60]. 
So are we, this year, going to have a strict door 
policy? Maybe there will be no shorts or 
flip-flops. 

Neil: We're turning into Frank Sinatra. Frank 
Sinatra wouldn’t have liked that. 

Chris: Definitely not. 

Neil: That would have been a major issue. 


6. The Arts Theatre 

[6-7 Great Newport Street] 

Neil: /to Chris] You start this off because I’m 
doing too much of the talking. 

Chris: Well, that’s what we expect. 

Neil: Then maybe we'll change it for this one. 
Chris: What are we talking about here? /Pauses 
for some time] 

Neil: We'd been working on the musical for 
several years, and we were introduced to the 
Really Useful Group, Andrew Lloyd Webber's 
company. We were aiming to put on Closer to Above, The Arts Theatre 
Heaven at a venue on St Martin's Lane which is BUS سو رو وي‎ 
now a gym but which in those days had been a 
cinema and was then empty. So we were still 
trying to do our site-specific thing there. And the 
negotiations went on for over a year. Then Boy 
George announced he was doing a musical and 
the Really Useful Group thought we should just 
get a move on with ours, and they said that the 
Arts Theatre was free. It’s 500 people a night, 
and we were a bit disappointed because it 
seemed like a small theatre, but we went to see 
it and we decided it would work. It was on for 
five months. It opened at the end of May and 
closed in October. 

Chris: So you can call it a hit musical. 

Neil: We’d quite often drop in when it was on. 
Chris: Drop in for the second half, and then 
have a drink with the cast. 

Neil: It was fun putting the show on, and the 
cast were great. Happy days. 

Chris: We had a good opening night. 

Neil: A great opening night. But the reviews 
were terrible. 

Chris: Didn't you go to bed thinking, ٥6 
got a hit!” And then you get the papers the next 
day and it’s a different story. 
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Neil: I came downstairs late, my sister was 
staying with me, and she was sitting reading the 
papers, looking ashen-faced. But then the 
Evening Standard came out, and that was good. 
We actually used the bad reviews — there was a 
poster here that said “A Disgrace’ — The Daily 
Mail”, or something. 

Chris: That's what you want, isn't it? 


7. The Dive Bar 

[48 Gerrard Street, entrance formerly where 
Neil and Chris are standing, below what was the 
Kings Head pub; since 2004 it has been a 
Chinese restaurant, New China; what was the 
Dive Bar is now the basement dining room] 
Neil: This was the door, the door has been 
moved, but the space that was the Dive Bar is 
still downstairs and it's part of the Chinese 


Above, Dowstairs, where restaurant. 


the Dive Bar once was es : -— 
Below. In fort ofthe Chris: You going to go down? 


entrance of where the Neil: Just to see what it's like. 

Dive Bar used to be Chris: Good luck. /Chris stays outside. Neil 
and Literally head downstairs, followed by an 
anxious waiter.] 

Waiter: Hi, sir? Yes? Food? 

Neil: Can we just look at the room downstairs? 
For historical reasons? Just to see how it's 
changed. /Looking around.] Oh, it's really 
changed. I can barely recognise it. 

Waiter: So you want to get memory? 

Neil: Yes. We wrote a song that it's mentioned 
in. Thank you very much. /Returning upstairs.] 
Chris: Have they kept it the same? 

Neil: No. When Chris and I first met in 1981 we 
used to wander round the West End of London, 
going into places. Actually, we still do. And we 
discovered this bar and it was literally called 
The Dive Bar. What is now a Chinese restaurant 
was a pub, and you went through the side door 
and there was a funny little gay bar downstairs 
and they used to have hand-drawn pictures of 
Shirley Bassey and Judy Garland. 

Chris: There were little banquettes, tables, 
where you could sit. And they'd play good 
music. 

Neil: Donna Summer, or they'd be playing an 
album by Barbra Streisand. It was all quite 
camp, the whole thing. And we used to come 
here because it was always quite empty and no 
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Outside where Record 
Shack once was 


Neil: They stocked the original “West End girls” 
and then they stocked the import. 


9. Tom Watkins” first Massive Management 
office 

[12-13 Poland Street] 

Chris: The offices were over more than one 
floor because Tom was involved with several 
companies. The main thing was Big Features, 
but then there was also Massive Management 
and XL Design. 

Neil: Tom had it decorated with a strange colour 
thing. 

Chris: Like a public toilet, where you fleck the 
paint. 

Neil: Speckled paint. 

Chris: Neil came here first because they were 
doing the sleeve for the original “West End 
girls”. 

Neil: No, that was at CBS. We released “West 


one would hassle you and you could just sit at 
the back. If you think of the lyric for “To speak 
is a sin” it was very like that — lone middle-aged 
men sitting at the bar. 

Chris: But then it became trendy and you 
couldn't move for trendy people and it became 
packed. 

Neil: When *West End girls" was coming out 
we did a feature with the Record Mirror, we 
drove round London in a limo going to places. It 
was the last time we did something like this. 
And we started the evening with a drink at the 
Dive Bar, because it's mentioned in *West End 
girls": running down underground to a dive bar 
in a West End town. 11 started off as a rap 
without any music, so it was a stream of 
consciousness thing about the West End, and I 
mentioned the Dive Bar because it's where we 
used to go. 

Chris: We didn't go very often when it became 
trendy, because you couldn't move in there. And 
of course there wasn't a smoking ban then 
either, so it would have been smoky. 


8. Record Shack 

[12 Berwick Street, now a clothing store, Reign 
Vintage] 

Neil: This was round the corner from Smash 
Hits, the Record Shack, a record shop that sold 
only dance records. 

Chris: And imports. 

Neil: Mostly 12-inch vinyl, with some albums. 
As we've said many times before, when we 
started our ambition was to make a record that 
was only available on imported 12-inch vinyl in 
the Record Shack. This is where we used to 
come to buy Bobby O records. 

Chris: When we'd go in, they'd go, *We've got 
a new Bobby O record in," which was quite 
exciting. 

Neil: This was also where you'd have bought 
the 12-inch of “Love Pains", Lime, Sharon 
Redd. Imports were expensive — £5 is what an 
import would cost, whereas a regular 12-inch 
would cost about £1.99 — but I used to charge 
them to my Smash Hits expenses. 

Chris: Record shops then were places you used 
to hang out. It was quite friendly, particularly as 
we'd got to know the people behind the counter. 
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End girls” and Tom Watkins’ company, XL 
Design, designed it, and, when I came in to the 
record company to look at the sleeve artwork, I 
thought, “That’s Tom Watkins!" I hadn't seen 
him since 1977, when I was working for Marvel 
Comics, and this was seven years later. We 
started chatting and I remember he said, “All the 
queens in our office love this record!” And he 
was going on about being a manager and all the 
rest of it, and I remembered what a big mouth he 
had. So later I said to Chris, “I think we should 
get a manager and I think we should ask Tom 
Watkins.” I actually think the first time either of 
Below, Outside Tom Watkins’ first office us came to this office on Poland Street, we came 
together. Chris will have come down from 
Liverpool and we had a meeting here. 

Chris: Of course Tom was very keen to get me 
out of the band very quickly. 

Neil: Not at that point. 

Chris: “What does he actually do, Neil?... What 
does he do?" 

Neil: “Oh, Neil, we all know...” I remember not 
long after we'd signed to him, I said, “We’ve 
just written a song called ‘Suburbia’, Chris 
wrote all the music and I wrote the lyrics.” And 
he went, “Oh Neil..." as if it wasn't true. It was 
really weird. But anyway, we turned up here for 
the first meeting and I think we were both quite 
impressed by the set-up. 

Chris: Oh, it was very impressive. It had 
everything. 

Neil: This is autumn 1984 and it’s high Eighties 
style, the whole thing. 

Chris: And we're very impressed that they've 
done all the Frankie stuff. 

Neil: XL Design had done the Frankie Goes To 
Hollywood artwork. At the meeting, Tom said, 
“I have to discuss it with my board of directors.” 
Then he phoned me up at Smash Hits. After that 
we had to sign the contract and we got a lawyer, 
and we realised that it was 20 per cent of the 
gross. So we signed it knowing it was a bad 
deal, and we spent the next five years whittling 
away at it. And that was really why we didn’t 
re-sign with Tom at the end of the five years. 
But nonetheless Tom got us the deal with 
Parlophone and we became professional. When 
the second version of “West End girls” came out 
and took off, Tom was still here, and then a 
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Neil directly in front of where 
the entrance to Smash Hits 
once was 


seen a tube before — and went to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. I also went to the British 
Museum. And then at six o’clock I met my 
father at Joe Lyon’s. And then we went to a 
restaurant in the Cumberland Hotel at Marble 
Arch for dinner. Then after dinner he drove me 
round London, this is about nine o’clock at 
night. I hadn't seen Buckingham Palace and we 
drove back and got home at three o’clock in the 
morning. 

Chris: There used to be loads of interesting 
people and designers and all sorts here. 

Neil: You’d walk down here in the early 
Eighties and Boy George would walk past, just 
before he was famous. The NME /5-7 Carnaby 
Street, third floor] was over the road from 


weird thing happened: the whole group of 
companies went bankrupt. It was puzzling — this 
empire suddenly collapsed, and it collapsed 
when “West End girls” was number one in the 
charts. We saw a lawyer who pointed out to us 
we could leave. 

Chris: We renegotiated. 

Neil: We did — the first of many renegotiations. 
Chris: And Tom re-emerged in Bullstrode 
Street. 

Neil: He took with him his interior designer, 
Gary Knibbs, and suddenly a boy from 
Manchester appeared, and Mark Farrow came 
into our lives at that point. We were quite 
impressed that he was quite cheeky and mouthy 
and Tom announced he was our new designer. 
But in this office on Poland Street, the sleeves 
for “Opportunities” and “West End girls” were 
done by Royston Edwards and David Smart of 
XL Design. 


10. Smash Hits 

[52-55 Carnaby Street; now the Puma store 
blocks the original entrance where Neil is 
standing] 

Neil: The first time I came to Carnaby Street 
was the first time I came to London, in 1967, at 
the height of its Carnaby Street-ness. There were 
all those famous shops like Lord John. My 
father drove us down from Newcastle. We left 
home at about four o’clock in the morning — that 
was before motorways, by the way — because he 
had to have a meeting in London for the 
company he worked for. So he dropped me off 
at Joe Lyon’s on St Giles Circus and said, meet 
me back here at six o’clock. And I was only 13 
years old. I always thought, suppose I hadn’t 
turned up again? 

Chris: We were let loose in Selfridges on a 
school trip when I was about ten, for an hour or 
so. 

Neil: After he dropped me off, I walked down 
Shaftesbury Avenue because I liked theatre, and 
I couldn't get over that there's one theatre after 
another. I sort of looked in and picked up leaflets 
from them. I came to Carnaby Street because it 
was Carnaby Street, and then I got the tube, the 
Piccadilly Line, to South Kensington — it was 
very exciting getting on the tube, I’d never even 
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whenever I used to go on holiday, they would 
put something in about it, because I wouldn't let 
Smash Hits mention us because I didn’t want us 
to be associated with Smash Hits really, also it 
just looked like “tragic journalist tries to become 
a pop star”, of which there were several around 
at the time. 


11. Advision Studios 

[23 Gosfield Street] 

Neil: /Reading the sign inside the door which 
commemorates the sites history as a legendary 
recording studio] Not mentioned! 

Chris: According to that, we never worked here. 
Neil: I think we first came here in July 1985. 
Stephen Hague wanted to work here and we 
recorded “West End girls” which took a week, 
Monday to Friday. Started on Monday, finished 
on Friday. Then after that we recorded most of 
the Please album here and all of the Please 
album was mixed here. 

Chris: God, it was boring. And you were our 
manager, Neil Tennant. 

Neil: We made the whole album and the people 
in the studio reception said they thought I was 
the manager! I don't think that we worked here 
again after 1987, but we also mixed “It’s a sin” 
here, and Derek Jarman's film Caravaggio was 
on the television with the sound down, and we 
had the idea of getting him to do the video and 
he came and met us here. It was also in this very 
entrance that we first met Dusty Springfield. 
There was a desk in the reception area, and 
Chris and I were sitting at it, and suddenly the 
door opened and in came Dusty Springfield with 
her secretary Pat. Dusty was in black leather, or 
a black leather coat or something, and I 
remember we felt slightly scared. She had quite 
a strong presence, and it was so obviously Dusty 
Springfield we sort of felt not worthy, I think. 
She went past, and went into the control room, 
and that was where we actually spoke to her for 
the first time. 


12. BBC Radio One 

[Egton House, Langham Street, an address that 
no longer exists. The original entrance was 
more or less directly behind them in this photo, 
close to the ground floor window with posters in 


Smash Hits so you'd see Nick Kent walking 
down. There was a market over the road with 
dancing legs outside. 

Chris: They would play Bobby O records all 
day. 

Neil: What's amazing is that everything led to 
Bobby O. Over the road they had a DJ who 
loved Bobby O and they were always playing 
“Pm So Hot For You”. It was always booming 
out. And after I'd been at Smash Hits for a 
while, it was booming out of our office too. It's 
all changed now. 

Chris: /Looking at the plaque above the old 
doorway] Don Arden! [Arden was a legendary 
Sixties pop manager whose office used to be 
here before Smash Hits; he was also Sharon 
Osbourne 5 father.] That's amazing, isn't it? 
Neil: Smash Hits was on the third floor. From 
the Smash Hits office you could see into the 
NME’s office, and our circulation was going up 
and their circulation was going down. But they 
were very snooty, the VME lot, apart from Dave 
Dorrell, who was the only one who used to chat 
to me and who then turned into MARRS and 
then many years later became our manager. I 
was phoned up by Dave Hepworth because I'd 
got Steve Bush, the designer of Smash Hits, to 
design something I was working on for ITV 
Books. He asked me to come over and he 
offered me a job. I was so thrilled. I was going 
to get free records, and the idea of getting free 
records... I always remember Mark Ellen said to 
me as I walked in, “The difference between 
people in the music business and people in book 
publishing is that people in the music business 
carry 12-inch cardboard envelopes and people in 
book publishing carry Jiffy Bags." It was 
completely true. And I, of course, was carrying a 
Jiffy Bag with a proof in it. So I started here in 
June 1982 and Chris used to come in and meet 
me here when he was at Liverpool University. 
Chris: It was fun. Dave Hepworth and Mark 
Ellen, particularly Mark Ellen, were hilarious. 
He'd have me in stitches. It seemed like a really 
good fun place to work. And you could play 
music all day long. 

Neil: When I went to Smash Hits we were 
already doing what became the Pet Shop Boys, 
so that was happening all the way through. And 
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Outside Advision Studios 


Outside BBC Broadcasting House; 
the entrance to Radio One's old 
home used to be directly behind 
where Neil and Chris are standing 


— this new building is now the John Peel wing of 
the much expanded BBC Broadcasting House] 
Neil: My first association with Radio One was 
when I used to go onto Radio One every month 
— for only about four months in a row — on the 
Janice Long evening show and review the music 
press, as “Neil Tennant from Smash Hits”. also 
edited the Radio One Diary that year. Then we 
would go as the Pet Shop Boys. I remember 
going once to be on Roundtable, where they 
reviewed the records. I was on with Joe 
Strummer. He was actually very nice to me. He 
said how much he liked “West End girls”. 
Chris: I did it too. I can’t remember who was on 
but I think one of the records was “Show Me 
Love”. Could that be right? 

Neil: Then the main thing we did here was that 
in 1991 and 1992 we filled in for Simon Bates. 
In 1991 he was going on holiday for four weeks 
and they had four music stars to stand in for 
him. Everyone else pre-recorded it, but we went 
in and did it live. And it was a lot of fun. 

Chris: It was a lot of fun. 

Neil: Chris played all the records. 

Chris: It was still a bit “Smashie and Nicey” up 
there, but it was fun filling in because we also 
commissioned a ten-minute, non-stop dance mix 
every day. Actually they basically let us do 
whatever we wanted, which was amazing. We 
didn’t have to adhere to any playlist, we didn’t 
have to run anything past anybody, and even the 
Golden Hour, we handpicked every record that 
we liked. So we didn’t play one record the entire 
time that we didn’t like. We didn’t play anything 
rubbish. 

Neil: And then we were invited back the next 
year. 


13. Tom Watkins’ second office 

[47b Welbeck Street] 

Chris: The address is on Welbeck Street but the 
entrance is on Bullstrode Street. The front door 
didn’t use to be that colour. 

Neil: In 1984 we came to this address to go to 
Paul Rodwell’s — who was Tom's lawyer and 
became our lawyer — to his Christmas drinks. 
And as we came up the stairs, Tom Watkins 
shouted: “Alright! Three cheap white wines and 
some stale peanuts!" 
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Chris: It was quite good fun with Tom. 

Neil: Oh, it was hilarious. And so then when 
Tom moved out of Poland Street, he moved into 
his lawyer’s office because his lawyer had some 
spare rooms. 

Chris: On the top floor of this building. 

Neil: And it was a very, very small office. It was 
very handy for EMI. And it’s where we first met 
Mark Farrow. 


14. EMI Records 
[20 Manchester Square, now the Boston 
Consulting Group] 
Chris: It's where it all began, posting a cassette 
at dead of night — like that was ever going to 
work! And then ran away like giggling girls. 
Sort of feeling guilty about it. 
Neil: That was when we made our first demos at 
Ray Roberts’ studio, of ‘Bubadubadubadum’, 
‘Oh dear’ and ‘Jealousy’. 
Chris: Like we were going to get signed with 
those! 
Neil: Well, one of them became a sort of hit. 
And I always think we should re-record 
Above, Outside Tom Watkins’ ‘Bubadubadubadum’ because it’s rather good. 
secona oiee Anyway, we had some cassette copies made, 
attributed to our name then, West End, and we 
went round on a Saturday afternoon and we put 
Below, A West End deme them through the door of EMI Manchester 
cassette, as dropped Square, CBS Soho Square, Cherry Red Records, 
through EMI Records' door puzzlingly, and I’m sure there'd have been 
somewhere else. I'd just joined Smash Hits and I 
was embarrassed because I went over to Cherry 
Red to interview Everything But The Girl and I 
was thinking, “God, our demo tape is probably 
on that desk." It had a little note with it saying 
"for your listening pleasure" or something 
pretentious like that in Chris's very neat 
handwriting. We didn't get a response from EMI 
or Epic, but Cherry Red wrote back to us. 
Chris: Saying “not for us..." 
Neil: Something like that, yeah. But he 
commented on “Jealousy”: “Very tragic", or 
something like that. 
Chris: I could never get into this building. 
Even when we were Number One, I had to wait 
in reception. 
Neil: We'd have walked through the door here 
for the first time as the Pet Shop Boys in 
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Outside where EMI once was 


saying that this is where it all used to happen — 
The Beatles and all that. 

Neil: You’d think they would do. That was one 
of the reasons we wanted to be on Parlophone. 
Chris: Maybe they don’t want all the graffiti. 
Neil: Famously this is where those Beatles 
photos were taken — the staircase was on The 
Beatles first album, and then they re-did the 
photo when they were much older. 

Chris: But then they had to follow everyone 
else. 

Neil: When EMI moved to Hammersmith, they 
kept the Beatles staircase but I don’t know what 
they’ve done with it. 

Chris: It'll be in storage somewhere. 

Neil: We complained bitterly when they moved 
to Hammersmith. The music industry used to be 
very much a West End culture. It was all part of 
London life. 


probably 1985 though I went round here before 
when I was at Smash Hits. We were taken 
upstairs to meet Dave Ambrose who was the 
head of A&R for Parlophone, and famously he 
drove us in his car to the Fulham Road where he 
was going to meet with someone who was going 
to “put Duran Duran on stamps in South 
America”. Chris was complaining that he’d been 
drinking before he drove. “You can’t drive us! 
You’ve been drinking!” Chris said very 
vociferously to the executive of A&R at EMI 
who we were trying to persuade to sign us. 
Anyway, he did sign us, nonetheless. We played 
him the “Love comes quickly” demo, which 
didn’t even have any lyrics on really, in his car. 
Chris: Our second manager worked here, Jill 
Carrington, formerly Jill Wall. 

Neil: She was head of Parlophone and then she 
left and went to Polydor and then she left that 
and managed us for eight years. 

Chris: There was also a recording studio here 
where we wrote “What have I done to deserve 
this?” with Allee Willis. 

Neil: And we used to do press in the square. 
Chris: It's a nice square, when you're looking 
away from this ugly building. 

Neil: It's a very handsome square. Actually, 
when I was at North London Polytechnic doing 
history, the head of the history department lived 
in a house on Manchester Square. 

Chris: How much was he getting paid? 

Neil: We used to come in here all the time. 
When Jill took over managing us, she told us we 
had to start going into the record company 
offices less often because they just see you as 
part of the furniture and they don't respect you 
enough. But we used to go and hang around in 
Murray Chalmer's office and in Jill's office 
when she was running Parlophone. We'd see 
other artists — Sigue Sigue Sputnik. 

Chris: Belouis Some. 

Neil: Yes, Belouis Some was always hanging 
around in the international department. And I 
have talked to Morrissey in this building. But it 
was still quite “Smashie and Nicey". Men had 
offices and outside the offices was a woman at 
a desk, and even in 1985 it looked very 
misogynist. 

Chris: They don't have a sign on the door 
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Dior Homme Summer 2018 campaign. 
Photographer David Sims, stylist Mauricio 
Nardi, art director Christopher Simmonds 
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Pet Shop Boys feature in the Dior Homme Summer 2018 campaign. 
Here, Gert Jonkers, Editor-in-Chief of Fantastic Man looks at the Pet Shop 


Boys’ enduring relationship with and influence on fashion. 


handsome workspace — but not the sprawling 
premises over two floors, housing about 90 
employees. Goodness! We sat in Erdem’s 
book-lined office and he showed me his recent 
Spotify history: Cigarettes After Sex, Max 
Richter, and the piano-playing nun from the 
Ethiopiques label. 

“Tve never met the Pet Shop Boys,” Erdem 
said as I was leaving. “But God, I'd love to! 
When I was at the Royal College of Art there 
was always the rumour that one of them lived in 
a penthouse on a top floor in the Barbican. Can 
you please confirm that? Was one of the Pet 
Shop Boys living in the Barbican?” [We can 
confirm that was not the case.] 


Coincidently, on 16th September, 2017, 
Burberry showed their collection on Clerken- 
well Road, just around the corner from the 
Barbican. The soundtrack to the show was all 
Pet Shop Boys: “Always on my mind”, “My 
girl”, “It’s a sin”, “God willing", “Left to my 
own devices” and “Go West”. The clothes on the 
runway had a similarly fabulous greatest-hits- 
ness to them, with lots of trench coats and, after 
years of absence, a surprising lead role for the 
good old Burberry check. Soon after the show, 
Burberry released a Christmas commercial that 
used ‘Always on my mind’. (Do look it up on 
YouTube; model Cara Delevingne starts singing 
the song — she’s good.) 

“What I love and have always loved 
about Neil and Chris’s work is how broad 
and culturally relevant it is — it's always 
contemporary,” wrote Burberry’s designer 
Christopher Bailey in an email conversation we 
had after the show. “To me, it always feels 
timeless. What struck me more recently, as I was 
putting the music together for our show and 
campaigns, was how appropriate their music 
feels for this moment. It feels particularly 
poignant as we live through a period of great 


One has to start somewhere, and when designer 
Erdem Moralioglu started thinking about his 
collaboration with H&M he thought of “Being 
boring”. “I love that Bruce Weber video so 
much,” Erdem told me. “My brand is for 

such a specific woman, and how does that relate 
to this huge big mass that H&M is? How does 
that connect? I kept thinking about my 
childhood, growing up gay in Canada, in 
suburban Montreal, and how people used to 
dress, and I kept thinking about that video. It’s 
so inclusive and decadent. Boys in tuxedos, girls 
in biased dresses, that weird donkey. That 
sentiment felt so joyous and right, so democratic 
and elitist at the same time — like the back pages 
of Tatler in the 1980s." Does Erdem literally see 
that Pet Shop Boys reference back in his designs 
for H&M? “Perhaps, yes. Like, Neil as a 
Brideshead Revisited, foppy kind of beautiful 
English boy in a suit, and Chris with his jaw and 
his cleft chin in a fleece zip-up looking 
wonderful." 

Erdem remembers singing along with 
cassette tapes in his father's Oldsmobile. *My 
dad worked as a chemical engineer and he'd 
drop me off at college, and we would always 
sing together. Funny idea, this very conservative 
man, probably not realising what he was singing 
along to. His favourite song was ‘Domino 
dancing’. I mean, that also had the best video in 
the world!” 

Erdem toyed with the idea of recreating the 
“Being boring” video for H&M. In the end 
director Baz Luhrmann made a commercial, still 
with a group of kids in a grand house, but with a 
Years & Years track under it; a catchy new track 
called “Hypnotised”. And as these designer 
collaborations at H&M often do, the collection 
sold out within a day, on Thursday 2nd 
November 2017. 

I went to see Erdem a few weeks after that in 
his studio in Whitechapel. I expected a 
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at the first show after the 9/11 attacks. I thought 
it was the right song after everything that 
happened.” 

There's a reason why Michel thinks Pet 
Shop Boys work so well in a fashion context. 
“It’s very glamorous, but always with a dark 
undercurrent. You know, we live in dark times 
but we try to make it look nicer. That's fashion.” 


And that’s probably why Kris Van Assche, Dior 
Homme’s designer, thought Chris and Neil fitted 
so well in his ad campaign for Spring/Summer 
2018. “Pet Shop Boys represent a vital and 
positive attitude towards masculinity — their 
music pulses with energy somewhere between 
dark and light,” wrote Kris Van Assche, Dior 
Hommes designer, in an email about the 
project. “In our changing world, Pet Shop Boys 
and these images depict a sense of tolerance and 
optimism for me — translating the spirit of 
nostalgic romanticism for a new generation.” 
The campaign images took their inspiration 
from the intriguing parallel between Christian 
Dior’s legendary obsession with long-stemmed 


transience and change. The Pet Shop Boys have 
always reflected the spirit of the moment, of 
shifting mind-sets, of challenging perceptions, 
whilst always having fun along the way.” 


One day after Burberry, on Sunday 17 Septem- 
ber 2017, high-street chain Topshop showed its 
new collection to a riveting soundtrack featuring 
Pet Shop Boys, New Order, Soft Cell and 
others. It went well with the Eighties vibe of the 
collection, with the models parading at the end 
in bleached jeans and white T-shirts. Topshop’s 
press release spoke of “the spirit of Soho” and 
“the days before Instagram: the fun behind 
closed doors and neon lights”, and then signed it 
off with “And the music played forever”. I 
spoke with Michel Gaubert, fashion’s hardest 
working DJ, who did Topshop’s soundtrack. 

“I use Pet Shop Boys quite often. Remember 
the Chanel show with the demonstration in it, 
with the models wearing those banners, about 
two, three years ago? I used ‘I’m not scared’ in 
that and ended with ‘It’s alright’. I actually 
remember playing ‘It’s alright? in Milan in 2001, 
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red roses and the artwork for the 1990 album, 
Behaviour. 

The ad campaign, shot by David Sims, was 
released just days before Dior Homme showed its 
new collection in January, 2018, so I hoped to see 
Neil and Chris in Paris, but they weren’t there. In 
investigative circles they’d call it “tunnel vision”, 
but I sat at the show trying to hear at least some Pet 
Shop Boys in the soundtrack. 

What for a few seconds sounded like the chord 
progression of “Red letter day” turned out to be 
Alphaville’s “Forever Young”, which was followed 
by “Pump Up The Jam”, “The Power”, A-Ha’s “Take 
On Me”, and so on. “Oh, but I'm sure there was some 
Pet Shop Boys in there,” said Kris afterwards. “Of 
course. They’d have to be there.” (I checked with the 
deejay on duty, Frederic Sanchez, and indeed, he 
included an a capella version of “Minimal” in the 
nicely hallucinatory mix.) 

Kris reminisced about being 14 years old in 1990 
and seeing the “Being boring” video. “I was quite 
blown away by it,” he said, and so he was thrilled to 
shoot Chris and Neil for the campaign and to take 
inspiration from their videos for the #diorlatenight 
campaign film. The collaboration even made sense to 
him from a direct clothing point of view. “The way 
Neil is so much about tailoring while Chris likes the 
sportswear makes them really representative of what 
the brand stands for.” 

And what Pet Shop Boys song does Kris 
subconsciously find himself humming regularly? 

“I didn’t choose ‘Heart’ for nothing for the campaign 
video,” he said. “And I like ‘Always on my mind’ 
a lot!” 


The celebrity-studded hoopla backstage at Dior 
Homme made me late for my next show, so I rushed 
over the other side of the river and made it to the 
show of Korean menswear brand Wooyoungmi just 
in time. As I hurtled in, “West End girls” blasted over 
the audience, and then the show started with Bowie 
& Queen's ‘Under Pressure’. Great score. It nicely 
suited a fashion industry under pressure, with 
designers leaving or being fired left and right, brands 
trying to understand the shifting markets, the 
confusion about mixing men’s and women’s 
collections and current and future seasons, and an 
overall sense of what fashion means today. But at 
least the music was great. 


Peter Gleadall 
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mate, we pooled all of our equipment in a place 
in Cricklewood. I was sitting there one day and 
Aswad popped in, which was quite weird 
because they were probably my favourite band 
at the time, and I ended up alone in a room with 
Aswad having to engineer and record a 
sequencer, and that’s how I got a start. I used to 
love working with Aswad because it was just so 
chaotic — fifteen excited Rastas plus me and the 
other white sound engineer. They liked me 
because I knew all about electronics and they 
wanted to have electronics in their live set-up. 
And I’m pretty sure — long-winded reply — that’s 
when I first heard “West End girls”. 


As you’d begin to see them on places like 0 
Of The Pops what was your sense of them? 

I was jealous they’d got access to a Fairlight. I 
remember Blue Weaver, who was their Fairlight 
programmer, famously hacked the Fairlight and 
he got “PET SHOP BOYS” up on its monitor, 
and I thought, “How impressive is that?” I knew 
that they didn’t ever play live, which I thought 
was puzzling, because generally the arc ofa 
band is: you start to play live, you get a 
following, you get signed and you play bigger 
shows. I don’t know — I thought they were good 
and interesting, and I thought Neil had a very 
distinctive voice, which he does. I remember I 
was in the studio with Steve Levine and “Left to 
my own devices" was on Top Of The Pops, and I 
thought: that's just taking the piss — that's really 
good. But I wasn't super-aware of them. I didn't 
buy their early albums. I was heavily into dub 
reggae. And then through Aswad I was 
introduced to Chris Porter, George Michael's 
engineer. Aswad did this track *Don't Turn 
Around" with this Jamaican producer and he did 
it in a Yardie style that was not commercial at 
all, but the record company, Island, thought it 
could be commercial so they got Chris Porter in. 
And we made the version of “Don’t Turn 
Around" which went to Number One, and from 
that Chris got me working with George Michael 
to program George's Faith tour. And then the 
Pet Shop Boys saw George at Earl's Court, I 
think, and wondered how he was doing all this 
electronic stuff live. Found out I programmed it 
and got me to program their first tour. They gave 


says Chris. *Don't want to travel with somebody 
who supports Tottenham." 

"He's been there when we've made so many 
records," says Neil. *He sort of gets it. He gets 
the whole thing. He'll make suggestions. Even 
outside music, sometimes." 

“He's a foodie,” Chris adds. 

“He's a foodie,” Neil nods. 

*He loves ceviche," says Chris. 

“He likes to eat fish, with a nice glass of 
Chablis maybe, at lunchtime," says Neil. *Also, 
we can rely on him." 

“He's good in a crisis," says Chris. “If 
the whole thing is about to collapse, if the 
computer's going to crash, the whole thing's 
going to go down, Pete will have at least two 
back-ups up his sleeve. And sometimes you 
don't even know that you've switched from one 
to the other. He's very, very calm. He never, 
ever panics.” 

“When managers of the Pet Shop Boys say 
‘Do you need Pete Gleadall?’” Neil concludes, 
“I always say, ‘I know if something goes wrong, 
I won't even necessarily know about it." 


One morning in December 2017, Annually met 
with Pete Gleadall in a Hampstead coffee house 
to discuss some of this history from his 
perspective: 


When were you first aware of the Pet Shop 
Boys? 

The first thing I'd noticed was “West End girls”. 
I thought it was intriguing that it was obviously 
not black and American, and it had a really 
hooky bassline. It might have been when I was 
working with Aswad: I went from working at 
the DHSS, job-sharing, to having a record deal 
with Vangelis's manager's record label — me and 
a French singer, as Polly Magoo — and then a 
friend of mine invited me to the Frankfurt music 
show to report on all the electronic equipment, 
because I was very interested in the keyboards 
and samplers and sequencers which were 
coming out in the early- to mid-Eighties. Which 
is also why, when I heard “West End girls", I 
was quite fascinated: “Oh, they're using 
everything I'm interested in." Then me and 
Duncan Bridgeman, who was in I-Level, and his 
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had worked out before. At the time I was 
working on this little Roland MC-500 MIDI 
sequencer — it was like a cash register. MIDI is 
Musical Instrument Digital Interphase — some- 
body worked this out in the Eighties so that all 
keyboards, samples, drum machines had a MIDI 
interphase on the back and they’d all talk to 
each other. For us, that was major. So I was 
using the cashbox thing, with maybe four tracks, 
and I went round to Steve Lipson’s house. He 
said: “Listen, I can give you pretty much all the 
sequencing for ‘Left to my own devices’, you 
get the multi-track, you can sample the sound 
and you can piece it together.” I was just 
completely in awe of this guy, and he’d got his 
equipment set up so that everything was 
connected through these multiway cables, which 
was highly unusual at the time, and he was 
using a Compaq PC laptop to sequence 
everything. He transferred all of the MIDI 
information from his sequencer into this little 
thing I had and then I had to go into the studio 
and transfer the multi-tracks to two-track DAT 
machines, sample all the sounds. Some things I 
had to just assign to the sequencers that Steve 
Lipson had given me, but a lot of the stuff that 
was pre-MIDI, I had to sit there and work it out. 
Making a record then was extremely difficult 
because you had to synchronise all these 
different things that didn't want to be synchro- 
nised together, and you were using 48-track 
analogue tape machines with a Fairlight and a 
Linn drum and maybe a PPG, all pre-MIDI that 
didn't want to talk to each other. So I had to 
listen to the multi-tracks, listen to the records 
and painfully work things out. I also got all the 
songbooks sent over, only to discover that often 
the chords were wrong. It was quite a job. I'd 
never done anything like that before. I did 
maybe a fifth of that for George Michael's Faith 
tour. 


So you did the two songs then met up with 
Neil and Chris again? 

Yeah, they came into The Synthesiser Company, 
listened to it, and went, “Yeah, it sounds alright, 
sounds good... okay, here's a song list, get on 
with it." I then went back to the studio with all 
the multi-tracks, put everything on two 5 


me a test of “Left to my own devices" and 
another one. 


Do you remember the first time you met 
them? 

It was in Sarm West studios reception. We were 
introduced by this guy from The Synthesiser 
Company - they used to buy high tech 
equipment from him, I used to buy high tech 
equipment from him and he introduced us. But I 
used to see them in Sarm all the time and they 
looked like fun. Some people in the studio are 
extremely stressed and freaked out and they 
were not. 


Though their public image at that point was 
not “fun” at all. 

No, that's why it was the weirdest thing. When I 
came to meet them I didn't really recognise 
Chris, and the receptionist said, “Hi, Pete, what 
are you here for?" and I said, “I’m meeting Neil 
and Chris, Pet Shop Boys,” and she went 
[gestures to Chris standing there], and I was 
standing next to Chris, who's laughing. But I'd 
seen them in the studio and I realised that Chris 
wasn't the stony-faced miserable git that he 
portrays. 


What were they like when you chatted then? 
Very easy, actually. They wanted to know how 
George had done it and they asked “Do you 
think we can tour if we apply the same kind of 
principles?" I said, “Yeah, but we'd need to 
have more stuff.” They were, “Great — let’s get 
more stuff.” They said, “What shall we do?” and 
I said, “What are the two most awkward songs?” 
I dug myself into a hole there. I was: if I can do 
“Left to my own devices” — I think maybe the 
other one was “It's a sin” — and you think they 
sound fine, we'll press ahead. And they were: 
"Okay". You've got to remember that at the time 
the equipment was pretty limited, what you 
could and couldn't do. I had to get access to the 
multi-tracks and then I had to sample bits off the 
multi-tracks. For example, with “Left to my own 
devices", Stephen Lipson was Trevor Horn's 
engineer and programmer, he's a bona fide 
genius and he'd discovered he could make 
technology do different things that nobody else 
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way: “How about this?” So it’s quite relentless 
for me, or whoever’s being a programmer or the 
engineer, because you don’t really get a break. 
But they get a lot of stuff done in a day. Often 
what happens is that Chris will have a keyboard 
pad or a chorus or something and Neil will go, 
"Oh, I’ve got this..." and they bung them 
together, and then it's ,“What's the chorus?” and 
they'll argue about “oh, I thought that was the 
chorus... Pete, swap it around”. So we’re 
continually changing the structure of whatever 
it’s going to be. And Neil will go, “Right, I’ve 


just got a vocal," so I’ve got to be ready to 


record a vocal instantly. Which with most 
people is not really how it works. And you’re 
shuffling and copying bits around, and replaying 
bits, and changing this chord here and changing 
that chord there, so it’s forever slowly morphing 
into something. But it’s quite something to come 
in and not have anything and then go home at 
seven or eight o’clock and there’s a structure. 
Which may change - it probably will change 

— but to hear something which is more than the 
bare outline of the song. Because Chris is very 
fast at putting things down. And often Neil 
writes things and then he'll say, “Oh, Chris, can 
you make it sound like the Pet Shop Boys?” 


Pete Gleadall's equipment for a 
Pet Shop Boys show 


like about working with George Michael is that 
you didn't get much done. It was a very 
long-winded process with him. 


How are they productive? 

They get a lot done in a day. They can start with 
literally, “Right, Pete, get me a drum sound,” 
and by the end of the day you sometimes have a 
fully-fledged song, or at least the outline of 
something. 


And yet many readers will be aware of how 
they often make recording sound like a 
process in which lunch and dinner, and Chris 
sleeping on the sofa, are the main things that 
happen. 

They're a large part, for sure. But what happens 
is: they come in, there's half-an-hour talking, 
then maybe an hour-and-a-half of working and 
then lunch. And then you come back, and 
depending how far they are with the song, if it's 
recording vocals then Chris goes to the sofa. Or 
possibly home. Less so now, but what they used 
to do is work like a tag team: Chris will lie on 
the sofa and Neil will fiddle about with either 
the vocals or a keyboard part or something, and 
then Chris will jump up, elbow Neil out of the 
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and days. What he used to do in a week, the Pet 
Shop Boys would do in a day. And at first when 
you're getting paid to do very little, it's quite 
attractive. Then after a while it gets very boring. 
So doing Very was brilliant. Again, technology 
had moved on, so everything was getting 
slightly easier. I did that album on an Atari, this 
program called Notator. I went from having four 
tracks and later eight tracks, on this Roland 
MC-500 to sixty-four tracks with the Atari. 

With a couple of Akai samplers and an Atari 
1040 and a couple of synths you had this 
incredibly powerful music-making system. I had 
to be the engineer as well. 


And then you went on the road with them for 
the first time? 

Yeah, the Discovery tour. They said, “We really 
want you to come on tour, because you know 
how it all works, you know the songs.” Chris 
liked that tour a lot because everything was 
running live, so somewhere in South America, 
for instance, we added “Rhythm of the night” to 
the middle of “Left to my own devices”. Chris 
would like to be able to do that kind of thing 
now, but it’s almost impossible because 
everything’s so programmed. Whereas then the 
only thing that was programmed was the music: 
very few costume changes, no lasers, no 
programmed lights, no programmed desk. 

Back then we had very little back up, but 
thankfully only a couple of things ever went 
wrong. But what I’d learned from the Very tour 
was that I'd group things I'd sub-mixed before 
they got to the front of house engineer. So he 
had four sub-groups: all the drums, always 
coming out of the same channels, the bass 
always coming out of the same channels, 
keyboards always coming out of the same 
channels, and rhythmic stuff. 


You were onstage, weren’t you? 

Yeah, I played guitar on a couple of songs. I 
was tucked at the back with the percussionists. 
It was fun. I could also interact with the 
keyboards, I could muck about with the sounds, 
I could dub it up a bit, drop things in and out. 
And that set-up became the basis of how things 
developed. 


Chris doesn't do traditional-musician any- 
thing... For instance, he doesn't program drums 
like a drummer does, he programs them as if 
they're a drum machine. He doesn't do things 
like a “real” musician would, which is what 
gives him a unique sound. Anyway, I pro- 
grammed the first tour and the second tour and 
slowly started working more in the studio, and 
then for Very they said they wanted me to do the 
whole album and they got me to help set up a 
studio in Chris's house in Hertfordshire. 


So what was making Very like for you? 

Very and Relentless, | remember basically 
recording and sequencing that entire album at 
the studio, then we went into Sarm to overdub it. 
That was the golden age of making records, 
really. You had a team. Trevor Horn was always 
brilliant in that respect: he had an engineer, he 
had assistants, he had his pool of players that 
he'd call on. Same with the Pet Shop Boys: 
they'd have singers they liked to work with, 
percussionists they liked to work with... if we 
need a poncey piano solo, get Blue Weaver in, if 
we need some wakka-wakka guitar, get J. J. 
Belle. The golden days were when everyone had 
a very specialised job and you concentrated on 
that very specialised job. Because of the way 
technology has changed, it's become very easy 
to do stuff yourself — it's more efficient now, but 
in the good old days of being in a posh, 
expensive studio with analogue tape, for 
example, you get to the end of the song and you 
stop it and you have to rewind. Whereas now 
everyone's just looping and looping and 
looping, and you get mentally tired. But I was 
far happier working in the Pet Shop Boys camp 
than with George Michael because I got more 
done. With George Michael, a typical day was: I 
go in the studio switch on all the equipment, he 
comes in... Maybe he'd ask me for some 
mid-tempo drum loops, he'd pick one, he'd get 
me to run it along, then he'd say, “Get me a bass 
sound," and then, *Everybody out of the studio." 
So we'd sit outside of Sarm West studio 2, 
drinking endless cans of coke, eating sandwich- 
es and watching MTV. And then he'd come out 
and say either, “I want to record this,” or, “I’ve 
crashed the computer." Fifty-fifty. It'd take days 
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Why do you think it’s worked so well, you 
and them? 

Probably because I’m up for a challenge. And 
they obviously are. Also, I can drive a car all 
day but I’ve got no idea how to repair it. And 
they can write songs all day but they've got no 
idea how to be the mechanic of making it all 
happen. Neil just wants to be able to go, “Right, 
let me record eight vocals, let's hear them all at 
once, turn them up, turn them down, pan them 
and thin them out, more reverb... " and he 
doesn't have to think about the mechanics of 
doing it. 


Meanwhile, over the years Chris has become 
more hands-on, right? 
Oh yeah, a lot. Before, you had to have a mixing 


During the Pandemonium tour 


You've worked with Neil and Chris ever 
since. When did you realise that this was 
going to be a long-term relationship? 

Maybe 2001 with the Release album. We 
recorded most of that in the studio at Neil's 
house in the north-east. And slowly over the 
years I went from programming and a bit of 
engineering to programming and engineering. 
But I was always working with other people — I 
used to do a lot of house music, a lot of dance 
records. And then I found myself working more 
and more on the Pet Shop Boys' projects 

— Battleship Potemkin, the ballet, the musical. 
It's not your average day at the office, which is 
the fun thing. 
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Because when you’re getting ideas down, it’s 
not the right time to be perfectionist about 
getting everything in tune and time. The idea is 
to get the excitement down, get all the ideas 
down. And what Chris hates to do then is sort it 
all out. 


That’s your main role now when you’re not 
on tour? 
For them? Yeah. 


And currently when the Pet Shop Boys tour, 
what are you doing? 

For the last few tours I’ve been the musical 
director. The current one has been trickier 
because we've got three very good musicians. 
We haven’t had musicians on tour since 2002, 
and you get a different take. And when the 
computer stops, an awful lot is being played live 
now. So typically Tina, for instance, will play a 
bass line and a keyboard part and sing on every 
song. Both keyboard players have two key- 
boards and for any song they can be split three 
or four times. Sometimes everything apart from 
the bass drum is being played live by the 
electronic percussionist. And Chris is playing 
way more than he's ever played on tour — way 
more. So for something like “Burn”, which is 
where the band come on, Chris plays the big riff 
and he plays a pad and he plays a bass line in the 
middle and plays another wobbly sound, so he's 
playing about five different parts. That's just 
Chris. He's very busy on this tour. In rehearsals I 
had to go through and work out what the band 
could and couldn't play. Nobody's ever going to 
play the bass drum — there's no point trying to 
mimic a machine. So let the computer do the 
bass drum. But everything else, I was: if it 
sounds better you doing it, you can do it. Over 
the years I’ve discovered that Chris doesn't like 
to play chords. He likes to play riffs. Motifs. He 
gets very bored just playing the pad — that's the 
chords that underpin the song, the foundation of 
the song. Pretty much every Pet Shop Boys song 
has a pad. Often a string pad. *West End girls", 
for example. So every single song, I have to 
work out what Chris plays. 


So you usually propose to him what he should 


console, you had to have a rack of keyboards 
and synths and samplers, and you had to route 
them through the mixing console and balance it 
all up and make it sound like music. Whereas 
now we do everything in the computer. Chris 
likes working on a laptop or on a computer 
because you get instant recall. All the synths are 
computer-generated, all the samples are internal, 
inside the computer. Now if you want a pad, you 
just search for a pad. 


So now he does things that you would have 
had to do previously? 

Yeah. When you could start making records in a 
computer alone, Chris liked that because he 
could tinker around on his own. We first really 
did that on the Take That tour in 2011 — I built 
them a little portable recording studio, which 
was basically a laptop, a pair of speakers, a little 
keyboard, some headphones, a microphone and 
a little mic stand. We had it put in a little 
road-case and I'd set it up in Chris's hotel room. 
Sometimes Neil would still say “let’s get Pete” 
because Neil gets frustrated at the speed at 
which Chris records vocals, because he's 
unsympathetic to the vocalist’s needs. Vocalists 
have got very different needs than other 
musicians. Musicians generally work from 
speakers, but as a singer you generally have to 
put headphones on, and the singer has to be 
crashingly loud in the headphones. It’s just how 
it is. And Chris isn't used to that — once he's set 
the level he doesn't understand why it changes. 
But the singer changes every day, because he's 
not a machine — the key changes, the tempo 
changes. So every time you record somebody, 
using the same equipment, you have to do little 
adjustments. Which Chris hates. But what they 
like is that they can now twiddle about at their 
own pace and record stuff. So now what tends to 
happen is they record stuff and sometimes get 
me in to record vocals — then all the recordings 
are sent to me to sort it out. Which is a bit 
frustrating at times because if you record things 
well in the first place it's much easier to deal 
with later, but that's how the modern musician 
works these days: you record something, you 
compress it, you stick it in Dropbox and send 
the link to whoever you're working with. 
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stop and start the songs, and I listen to every- 
thing, and I do the occasional effects on 
keyboards and parts. It's more judging when to 
cue things up, trying to go from audience 
reaction and what Neil says. Very occasionally 
he likes to ad lib. But what I’m doing is more 
maintenance and supervision. And because I 
know all the parts for every song, I know if 
something goes wrong. On this tour we had 
horrendous computer problems. On the Electric 
tour, we started using a thing called MainStage. 
In the studio we use Logic, and it comes with a 
lot of plug-ins that Chris likes, so if he writes a 
song using this particular keyboard sound, 
Apple's MainStage allows you to use that sound 
live. On the Electric tour, it worked seamlessly. 


On stage with the Pet Shop Boys 


play? 

Yeah. There was only one song, “Twenty-some- 
thing", where he didn't like my suggestion. I 
think because we've got three musicians who 
are extremely good I think he felt under pressure 
to perform, as in he can't not do much. So I have 
to get a sound for each song, work out all the 
parts — anything from the last few albums, we've 
got all the parts — and then I’ve got to put the 
parts on a score that he can read. Chris reads all 
the parts for every song for every show. 
Occasionally he looks away and you see him 
still playing the part, but it's his comfort blanket. 


What are you doing every night during the 
show? 
I’m tucked away in monitor world, stage left. I 
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the people onstage? 

I've got a switch to talk to anybody — I can talk 
to everybody, or I can talk to Neil, I can talk to 
Chris, or anybody else. 


In a normal show, if it's going well how often 
do you speak to people? 

Never. Occasionally maybe take the piss out of 
the band. Occasionally at festivals we'll be 
running super tight and I'll say, “Neil, we've got 
to really speed it up because we're going to get 
kicked off." One time Seamus the monitor 
engineer got the mics muddled up — Tina was 
having problems and I was speaking to Tina but 
Neil was hearing it all which he wasn't very 
happy about. At the first costume change, he 
was, “I can hear everything Pete's saying — can 
you mute him in my ears?" 


How have you seen Neil and Chris change 
over this long period of time? 

They're much more used to touring and it's 
much more organised now. What they don't like 
is having a rock’n’roll attitude to things: like, 
“Tell be alright on the night”. “Nah, it'll be 
fine". They don't like that all. We've got a 
largely German crew now and the crew we've 
got take it very seriously. In the good old 
rock'n'roll days, people would be getting drunk 
and it's a big party, whereas now it's a job. The 
front of house engineer, Holger, was a classical 
engineer and he's meticulous to a “T”. They're 
not surrounded by people who panic. They like 
that security. We've got a very complicated 
set-up, it's very “now” and to get it working is 
very complex, but all the people we've got 
employed are very, very good. Digital clocking 
is the new rock'n'roll — if the system isn't 
clocked you get all these clicks and pops and 
drop-outs and it's worse than anything, and just 
understanding how to clock the entire thing 
properly in a muddy field in the Czech Republic 
is quite something. But when it works, it's just a 
dream. 


What are your favourite Pet Shop Boys 
songs? 

Maybe “Being boring". I like different bits of 
different songs for different reasons. I’m a huge 


Why were there hiccups this time? 

When Apple updated MainStage it introduced 
some bugs and discovering these bugs is very 
difficult because the same bugs don't often 
repeat. Some bugs I videoed and sent to Apple 
and said, *Do you accept that this is a problem 
with your program?" And they were, “Yes, but 
we can't do anything about it, so we can't help 
you." So we had endless problems, because 
we've got five different computers with 
MainStage on running onstage. It was driving 
me nuts. And you don't really want to update 
things while you're on tour because it's an 
unknown. 


Neil and Chris say you're very calm when 
things do go wrong. 

Yeah. Being onstage is a bit like being in a war 
zone, because it's pitch black, there's smoke, 
you've got this horrendous noise from the PA, 
and you're trying to listen to things, and if you 
panic you're not going to get anywhere. And for 
some reason I am good at that. What makes me 
not panic is I know we've got back-ups. We 
have two show computers running in sync and a 
get-out-of-jail third one, and with Chris's 
keyboard rig, we've got two sets of MainStage 
running. If Chris's computer crashed, we just 
press a button and everything switches and he 
can just carry on — it's a seamless switcher. 
Chris's computer is offstage, but Tina's 
computer is onstage, so when there's a problem 
it involves somebody rushing onto stage to try to 
sort it out. They don't know, but during Bestival 
the main show computer stopped during “West 
End girls". I was sitting there — because often I 
sit there in a kind of zen-like trance, listening 

— and I looked up and there was a little alert on 
screen saying “disc...” or “CPU too slow? 
OK?" Do I dare press it? And then I realised that 
it had seamlessly switched. 


You didn't tell them? 

No, I don't think they need to know things like 
that. Tina's computer crashed during the Rock In 
Rio show but nobody noticed and we were able 
to fix it really, really quickly. 


If something does go wrong, you can talk to 
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louder?” Or, “What's it like with no drums?” 
Unless you’re prepared for it, something 
simple-sounding like that is a big undertaking 
because the drums typically are anywhere 
between one and thirty tracks. But they're funny, 
they get a lot of stuff done, they both contribute 
a lot to the making of a record and they both 
have attention to different details. 


How does the dynamic between them seem to 
work? 

Well, astonishingly, they never argue. They 
never have a screaming, slanging match. Never 
in front of me. The most they'll have is Chris 
might say, “Well, I don’t love it, Neil, sorry,” or 
Neil will say, “Well, I’m not really sure about 
that.” And they can finish each other’s sentenc- 
es, they know each other so well. I asked Neil 
four or five years ago about their relationship 
and he said, “Well, you realise that you'll never 
have another songwriting relationship like this in 
your lives, so it'd be really stupid to fuck it up." 


How different are they as people? 

Very, and not, at the same time. They both like 
different things, but both have a shared loved of 
the same things. They both like theatre, they 
both like ballet, they both like show tunes, they 
both like house music, they both like classical 
music. But if you ask Chris to DJ and Neil to DJ 
they'll play very different things. 


What do you think the outside perception is 
of what Neil and Chris are like? 

More generally I think most people's view of a 
pop star is massively wrong. They think that 
they glide about, grapes dropped in their 
mouths, pampered. It's not really the case. Neil 
and Chris are very self-sufficient. They both get 
on the tube when they want to, they both go 
shopping. Chris's onstage persona has always 
been stony-faced and not smiling, but in person 
he's not like that at all — he's hilarious. Some- 
times he gets pissed off with things, but any of 
us get pissed off with things. Most of the time 
he's extremely genial and very easy to get on 
with. I mean, that's why I've worked with them 
so long — they're easy to get on with. So a) we 
get a lot of stuff done and b) they're not dicks. 


With the current live band 


lover of the middle eight of *Left to my own 
devices". And it changes, because you hear a 
song too much and it gets on your nerves. I 
don't really need to hear *West End girls" again, 
but if I have a break from it then when I hear it I 
think *Oh, that's good". I like *What have I 
done to deserve this?" because there's no 
obvious chorus, other than it's pretty much all a 
chorus — every bit's a hook. That reminded me 
of The Beatles. 


You've had endless time to observe the way 
the two of them work. 

I think people's perception is that Chris does all 
the music and Neil's singing. That's broadly 
true, but Neil plays a lot and is very, very 
musical. Chris approaches it more as a tradi- 
tional keyboard player whereas Neil approaches 
it as a guitarist does. The way you can play a 
chord, there's different inversions — Neil's 
inversions are usually completely different to 
Chris's inversions. Also, often Chris will suggest 
a lyrical idea and Neil will go, *Oh, that's a 
good idea," and if Chris doesn't like one of 
Neil's lyrics he'll say. And Neil will be, “Is that 
the right bass line?" Chris does the rhythm most 
of the time — Neil's not very rhythmically- 
oriented, but he'll do something rhythmically 
very, very weird that nobody will have thought 
of. And he likes broad strokes. For example, 
he'll say, “What's it like with the drums 
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June 10, 2017. The Pet Shop Boys are in Israel to begin the summer leg of 


their Super tour with an outdoor concert at HaYarkon Park in Tel Aviv. 


suggested at a seafood restaurant on the beach 
the previous evening, a topical lyrical update so 
that during “West End girls" he could sing: 
Which do you choose? A hard or soft Brexit? 

*We're doing a run-through?" Chris asks. 

Neil confirms this. 

“A run-through?” Chris continues. “The 
whole thing? Let's get started then.” 

They run through the show set. It's even 
hotter onstage, though Chris at least likes the 
look of the metallic fans on the stage, one of 
which is directly facing him. 

"They're part of the show,” he says, 
approvingly. 

The grass bowl in front of them is huge. 
There are banks of seating set up that aren't 
even in use tonight — they're in preparation for a 
forthcoming Rod Stewart performance. The Pet 
Shop Boys have become aware of two, 
conflicting facts. First, that the audience they 


*Have we been to this place before?" asks Chris, 
in a van that morning, heading east away from 
the coast on the way to the venue. 

*No," says Neil. 

* We've been in this direction before," Chris 
says. 

*How could you possibly remember that?" 
Neil wonders, and turns to the tour manager, 
Andy Crookston. “Is it possible to make it a 
little bit cooler?" 

“It’s on maximum cool," Andy tells him, 
apologetically. 

When they arrive at the backstage area, 
temperature concerns continue. The dressing 
room is sweltering and Neil frets as to why the 
drapes are open to the outside while the air 
conditioning is blaring. 

“It's madness, Neil,” Chris agrees. 

Neil sits for a moment and says that he needs 
to remember to do something that Pete Gleadall 
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have sold tickets to will only fill a modest part 
of the available audience space. Second, that it 
will be the largest audience they have ever 
drawn in Israel. So they can’t quite work out 
whether they should consider this — and, in 
parallel, whether others will consider this — a 
disaster or a triumph. 

Run-through completed, they return to the 
problematic dressing room. 

“So the air-conditioning just doesn’t work?” 
Neil concludes. “Are we accepting that now?” 

Chris meanwhile considers his onstage 
costume. He happens to be wearing a pair of 
jeans that could be vaguely suitable and there is 
also a new pair of jeans, intended as his new 
stagewear. 

“Are you trying them on?” Neil asks. 

“Can’t be bothered,” he replies. “If they work, 
I'll wear them. If not, I’ll wear these. There's no 
alternative.” 

Neil gives Jeffrey the BOY hat he has brought 
with him: pink letters on a camouflage back- 
ground. He wants to wear it at the end of the 
show tonight. 

“Hey,” Chris points out in the car on the way 
back to the hotel, “Sodom and Gomorrah’s just 
down the road. I love it when you fly into Tel 
Aviv and Sodom’s on the map.” 

Neil mentions that he forgot the hard or soft 
Brexit line. 

“It won't mean anything to anyone here,” 
Chris points out. 

“T’m not doing it for them,” Neil says. “I’m 
doing it for my own pleasure.” 

We pass a hot air balloon rising up over the 
city. 

“I don’t know why you’d want to do that,” 
says Chris. 

“You get a good view,” Pete Gleadall points 
out. 

“You can get that from a plane,” Chris 
responds. Then they all discuss Liam Gallagher. 


“So which do you choose / A hard or soft 
Brexit," says Neil to himself, as he appears by 
the hotel elevator, ready to head back to the 
show. “I think it’s about a 35 per cent chance I 
remember to say it. And a hundred per cent 
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chance I realise straight afterwards.” 

On the way, they ask the driver how to say 
“thank you” in Hebrew. What he says seems to 
be pronounced “toe-da”, and they pretend to 
debate whether this is the same as the Scissors 
Sisters album title, 7a-dah. (For the record, the 
Hebrew word is actually spelt, in Roman script, 
“toda”.) 

This evening, to avoid the audience, the driver 
takes them the back way, which takes us through 
a Zoo. 

“I don't think I’ve ever gone to a gig via a 
zoo,” says Pete. 

After the zoo, they pass joggers. 

“This is the jogging hour, isn’t it?” Chris 
comments. 

“While it's pleasantly still light,” Neil agrees. 

Chris reads one of the posters we pass 
advertising forthcoming events. 

"There's reggaeton night here on the 29th,” he 
says. “Who’d have thought that’d be big here?” 

They settle backstage. 

“The sound of a festival,” Chris sighs. “I hate 
it. I actually can't stand it.” He laughs. “Pm in 
the wrong business.” 

He goes for a lie down. 

"I'm slightly nervous," Neil concedes. “I’m 
paranoid about coughing. ‘Home and dry’ 
makes me cough.” Then he sings, by way of 
identifying the problematic word, “dry-ee-eye”. 

They sit and wait. 

“Well, actually,” Neil says, “it’s a very cool 
night.” 

Chris returns from his rest. 

“We’re on a flight path, are we?” he says, and 
tries on the new jeans. “I don’t know what they 
look like,” he says, “but they fit.” 

The pre-Pet Shop Boys DJ plays the kind of 
things that DJs play these days. 

“Don’t you get fed up with dance music?” 
says Chris, to no One in particular, “Dull soulless 
dance music,” he elaborates, quoting someone 
or other. “It’s the rattle I can’t stand.” The music 
is making this temporary structure move, 
noisily. 

Neil tries to get in the right frame of mind. 

*We're back!” he announces. “The boys are 
back in town." He rehearses his Hebrew: 
“Toe-da!” Then he says: “Which do you 
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Neil looks at the second one, and also vetoes 
It. 

"That's a funny light,” he says, and suggests 
they pose in a different part of the room. 

He checks the third version. 

"It's perfect,” he declares, then checks 
himself. *Actually," he says, “what you could 
do... I’m just going to improve it slightly..." 
and he begins working with iPhone's inbuilt 
software. Meanwhile Chris recommends a 
different retouching app, Facetune, that Stuart 
Price told him about. 

Neil tells Chris they have more people to 
meet. 

“I don't want just meet people willy-nilly,” 
Chris says. 

The pre-show DJ comes in. 

“And you stayed?" says Chris. 

“I spent the whole show trying not to cough," 
Neil tells him. 

He's with a local music artist, and Neil poses 
for a photo with them. 

“That's not too bad,” Neil says, and adds a 
chrome tint to it. 

Chris talks about how ready Americans are to 
move around the world. 

“My dad wouldn't leave South Shore, 
Blackpool," he says. “We once moved a mile 
down the road, and it was too much, and he had 
to move back." 

In the car back to the hotel, conversation 
somehow turns to the Sixties singer Donovan, 
and Neil begins a sentence, “When I was in 
Dust..." Dust was the folk group he was in 
when he was young. Chris finds this sentence- 
beginning a cause for some amusement. Neil 
defends himself. 

“It's like if you said...” he says to Chris. 

“Pve never said,” Chris interrupts, ““when I 
was in Stallion...’ I've never said that.” 

“You were a cover band,” Neil points out. 

“We did wig-out,” Chris retorts. “That was 
the fun part. We were part prog rock.” 

Neil nods knowingly, as though in receipt 
some kind of confession. "You 're familiar with 
the works of Pink Floyd. Which I’m not..." 

And the Pet Shop Boys van drives onwards 
into the Tel Aviv night as the debate about this, 
and other important matters, continues. 


choose? A hard or soft Brexit?" A sigh. "In the 
heat of the moment, I'll forget it.” 


“Any reaction?" he wonders afterwards. 
“Anyway, I enjoyed saying it. I said it with a 
certain relish." 

Brexit lines aside, the reaction was pretty 
rapturous. 

“Not too bad," Neil agrees. “No, they were 
good. I was worried they were bored in the 
middle." 

Now that the performance has been satisfacto- 
rily completed, and new lyrics remembered, the 
biggest post-show hitch — proving, as ever, that 
the problems that people think you have are 
very often not the problems that you do have 
— involves champagne glasses. There is, as 
required, some champagne, but the caterers have 
already cleared up everything else from 
backstage, including anything that could be used 
as a champagne glass. 

*What a stupid thing to do," sighs Neil, with 
only modest annoyance. “Though to be fair 
that's not the first time it's happened." 

Then they discuss which songs they should 
cut for the show next weekend in Bergen — they 
need to lose ten minutes from the set — and Neil 
searches for food, happy to discover some 
hummus. 

“I’m going to have hummus for the third time 
today," he says. “I had hummus for breakfast 
and hummus for lunch." He takes a mouthful. 
"They've all been quite different. This one’s 
quite peanut-buttery." 

The promoter comes in — “it was an amazing 
show" — and, asking if they can do a photo with 
his wife, ushers in two women. 

*Have you got two wives?" Chris asks. 

Neil says he'll do the photo. *Chris will take 
it," he says, in so doing sidestepping the issue of 
whether Chris would agree to be in it. "I'll go in 
the middle," Neil tells the women. *Because I 
am, of course, me." 

Chris takes the photo and Neil checks it on 
the phone. 

“Tve got my eyes shut,” he complains. 

“That's not my fault,” says Chris, and 
volunteers Andy to do the re-shoot. 
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Letters 


In each issue of Annually, Neil and Chris will answer a selection of letters. 


Emailed questions will be solicited via petshopboys.co.uk ahead of each new issue. 


because we didn’t have a manager. We would have 
released the album made by Bobby O. I wonder 

how long it would have lasted. Because I don’t think 
we were sort of ready. Although we did have a lot 

of songs already that became hits. I also think we 
would have ended up in a messier legal battle with 
Bobby O than we did, because we'd have had a legal 
battle based on us being successful. It might have 
been a bit like Wham! when they were with the label 
Innervision and then CBS and Epic had to buy them 
out. We'd have probably been bought out of the 

deal by Epic too. I'd also have had to leave 7 
Hits earlier. But at the time, when we brought the 
record out, we didn't really expect it to be successful. 
Firstly, because that sort of seemed inconceivable — 
that we could have a hit record. And also we didn't 
really plan to have it. Famously our aim was to have 
a record you could buy on import at Record Shack 
on Berwick Street [see page 23]. And we achieved it. 
So I don't know how far we thought we were going 
then. 

Chris: But what was the difference in timing? 

Neil: It first came out in June or July '84, and *West 
End girls" came out again at the end of October 1985 
and was a hit by the end of that year. But that year 
was a very essential year, because I realised, dealing 
with Epic, that you had to have a manager, and that's 
why I suggested that we got Tom Watkins to be our 
manager. And Tom Watkins quite rightly realised 
that we had to get out of the Bobby O deal, whereas 
we were quite firm, by the way, that we wanted to 
carry on and finish the Bobby O album. Tom was 
definitely right about that. Also, we always had the 
theory — and I probably still have it, because it's 

true — that a record company doesn't appreciate you 
unless they've paid a lot of money for you. And CBS 
or Epic had got us for more or less nothing. Whereas 
EMI had to pay a ton of money for us, so they were 
obviously going to give it a good go. But it was 
strange, because there was a level of success when 
the first version of *West End girls" was released 
because suddenly, after it had been a flop in Britain, 
we ended up going to France and Belgium and doing 
promotion, and people there knew the record, and so 
suddenly we had a sense of what it would be like if 


It seems that most of the questions you are asked are 
very stupid. Do you ever get tired of answering so 
many stupid questions? 

Thank you, 

Jacob 


Neil: Well, I don't think that's true. When we do 
this publication, our favourite thing is answering the 
letters. 

Chris: Also, they've been filtered by Literally, so 
all the stupid questions — if they are, indeed, stupid 
— have been filtered out. So I’m amazed we're even 
answering this question. 

Neil: I would just like to say, as a sort of addendum 
to this, that I think social media has made people 
very negative and self-victimising in a very 
unpleasant way. And I think a lot of people reading 
this probably will agree with me. Sometimes I look 
at our Facebook page... There's something about the 
format of social media that makes people want to 
complain. 

Chris: As for these letters, as Neil said, it’s our 
favourite bit. 

Neil: We're actually surprisingly influenced by 
feedback from fans. Sometimes we think, *Oh, 

we don't care, we're doing this anyway, it's not 

a democracy," but often we are actually quite 
influenced by what people say. 

Chris: Yes. Customer satisfaction... possibly 
guaranteed. 


Here's my question for the boys: How different do 
you think your career would have been, had the first 
version of *West End girls" been as successful as the 
re-recorded version? 

Matt. 


Neil: An example of a very good question, one that's 
quite difficult to answer. 

Chris: Very interesting. And not remotely stupid. 

In fact, so much so, that I actually don't know 

the answer to that. I don't deal in “what if”s. 
Hypotheticals. 

Neil: Well, it would have been very interesting, 
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Chris: Things to do before you die, is what it is. 
Neil: I don't see why it has to be a bucket. I’m 
not one for planning that far ahead. I would like 
to do lots of interesting, fascinating, creative and 
successful things before I die, and die happily. That's 
what I'd really like to do: I'd like to be happy the 
moment I kicked the bucket. 

Chris: I already feel that I’m very lucky to have 
done what I’ve done, so I think it'd be greedy to 
expect to do anything else. What I'd really like to 
do is just disappear somewhere and lead a hermit 
lifestyle. Maybe grow a beard. 

Neil: Chris wouldn't do either of those things. 
Particularly not grow a beard. 

Chris: I wouldn't shave. I’m not having a fancy 
beard. Anyway, I haven't got a list. 


Hallo Space Boys! Have either of you ever thought 
of becoming space travellers when commercial space 
flight becomes a reality? 

Suzi, Lowestoft. 


Chris: Absolutely not. I can't think of anything 
worse than being stuck in... how did he put it? “... in 
a tin can." I would hate to be floating in a tin can. 
Neil: Far from the earth. 

Chris: But planet earth is blue. You did almost get 
that feeling in Concorde because you went so high 
up that you could see the curvature of the earth [see 
page 63 for more on this subject]. That's the closest 
I would probably get to it. But I’ve had quite a few 
dreams about flying through space. You can imagine 
easily getting lost, can't you? I’m just flying through 
space, without a spacesuit. Doesn't everyone have 
this dream? Nothing happens. It's rather pleasant. 
But when you see the footage of them in the space 
station, I just think, “I couldn't be up there." And 

all they ever do is somersaults, don't they? I think: 
*Have you gone all the way up there just to do a 
somersault? And to throw some food up in the air 
and catch it like that?" Though I'm sure they do do 
important stuff up there. 

Neil: I would find it too claustrophobic. Also, I can 
imagine what it's like because I've seen film of it. 
Chris: If it was more like 2001: A Space Odyssey, 
where it's quite big, and it's all very sleek and 
modern, I might. Actually, it all depends what it is. 
If it was like Star Trek... 1 could quite happily be on 
the Enterprise. 


When I came to the Royal Opera House for the Inner 
Sanctum show, I was shocked and horrified of how 
people were dressed. The majority of audience was 
wearing flip flops and shorts. 1 don't mean people 
should put on evening gowns and suits and ties (I 
mean just decent presentable outfits), but, going on 
shows, we speak not only of respect to artists, but 
venues as well. I have been to quite a number of 


WEST END GIRLS THAT'S MY IMPRESSION 


LET'S MAKE LOTS OF 


TO SPEAK IS A SIN 


IT'S A SIN 


A 1984 cassette of the Pet Shop Boys tracks 
produced by Bobby O. 


you were successful. 

Chris: Also, I'd been to Ibiza and heard it coming 
out of almost every bar. Which was probably the 
most exciting thing ever. 

Neil: I remember Chris coming back from Ibiza 
saying that. But we weren't really prepared for 
success. And of course Chris had to finish off his 
final year as an architect. 

Chris: Good job I did that, isn't it, everyone? That 
wasn't a waste of time. Though it means I can say 
I've got two degrees. And we've got three between 
us. I like the "three degrees" thing. Shall we cover 
“When Will I See You Again?" 

Neil: No. 


Hi, Boys! Neil, Chris, what is your favourite 
European museum? 
Catherine and Alexander, St. Petersburg. 


Neil: The Prado in Madrid. Because it has a lot of 
works by three of my favourite painters: El Greco, 
Velasquez and Goya. 

Chris: I thought that was a firm of accountants. 
Neil: We went there on my birthday this year. 
Chris: I was going to say the Prado too — it is good 
— but I’m not going to. I’ll say the Bilbao museum 一 
the Guggenheim in Bilbao. Not for what's in it, but 
because it was the first museum where Frank Gehry 
really sort of reinvented architecture. And when 
you're on one of those old roads leading to it, it's 
quite an amazing sight. We were very lucky that we 
had a guided tour of it just after it opened. 

Neil: It was the first exhibition. 

Chris: I think that's an amazing building. It doesn't 
really need anything in it. So in other words, it's the 
best museum of all — it doesn't rely on any content. 


Do you have a bucket list? 
Darren. 


Neil: I dislike the phrase “bucket list". So I don't 
have a bucket list. It took me a while to discover that 
it means "things to do before you kick the bucket". 
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always thought we should have made a video for 
“Love is a bourgeois construct” but we didn’t. If 
we'd made a video for “The Pop Kids” we wouldn't 
have been in it anyway. But we were in the video for 
“Thursday” — we spent ages filming it in Shanghai — 
and that wasn't that long ago. 


What is your favorite perfume? 
Alice, Moscow. 


Neil: Molecule. It's actually a range of perfumes, but 
I seem to like them all. 

Chris: You can't tell the difference? 

Neil: I can, but I don't really care about the 
difference because they seem to have the same basic 
thing going on. 

Chris: It's by Escentric. 

Neil: We knew someone who was involved in the 
marketing of it, and we all got given bottles of it, 
way back. 

Chris: It's an amazing scent because it always gets 
comments. 

Neil: Yes, it does. Taxi drivers will say, “Don’t want 
to sound funny, mate, but what cologne are you 
wearing?" 

Chris: They marketed it as a pheromone rather than 
as a scent. It doesn't really have a sme//. The perfume 
I wear, that I’ve gone back to, is Eau Sauvage by 
Christian Dior. When you reach a certain age, you've 
been through millions of perfumes, and eventually 
you release that there's one that you actually like 
that seems to make you feel good when you spray it 
on in the morning, and that's the one that does it for 
me. It also happens to be the number one perfume 
for men in France. I don't know if that's good or 
bad. I love the fact that its so fresh, and I love the 
bottle. I’ve been to the Christian Dior museum in 
the north of France and it's got the drawings for the 
original bottle design and the bottle hasn't changed 
since it was designed by Dior at the time. Molecule, 
it doesn't have a lid. 

Neil: No. The travel one does. 

Chris: Lots of perfumes date. 

Neil: Like Po/o by Ralph Lauren; everyone used to 
wear that in the mid-Eighties. 

Chris: There's loads. You smell them now and you 
go, “I used to wear that?” But Eau Sauvage has 
passed the test of time. 


This is from the Smash Hits Biscuit Tin. Did you 
ever pass your Cycling Proficiency test as a child? 
Roger. 


Neil: Yes, I did. 

Chris: Yes, I did. Do they still have it? They should 
do, because all these cyclists on the road, it would be 
good if they actually knew the basics, wouldn't it? 


such venues across Europe, but I happen to notice 
just people in England have a tendency to dress like 
that. So what is your attitude towards people erasing 
boundaries between historical venues and beaches? 
Vilma. 


Chris: We could have said there was a dress code. I 
remember when Robbie Williams did his swing thing 
at the Albert Hall, there was a strict dress code. Neil 
doesn't think you should wear flip flops in the city 
anyway, regardless of where you're going. 

Neil: No, I don't. That's the only thing I agree with 
about that, because I’m not that bothered really, and 
it was the height of summer... but flip flops I think 
look undignified to wear. I think they're perfect for 
the beach... 

Chris: They're not actually. The sand gets stuck and 
it starts flicking sand everywhere. 

Neil: Yeah, I know, it's annoying. 

Chris: It's a difficult one, overall, because you don't 
want to start putting that it's “smart but casual”. 
Neil: No, you don't. 

Chris: Though it's true that they could have made an 
effort, couldn't they? 

Neil: I think it'd be nice if people made an effort 
when you're playing somewhere like the Royal 
Opera House. But remember, to argue against that, 
when we did the show we decided to play against 
the building, so we didn't do something that looked 
like an opera, we did something that looked very 
surprising in there. 


Hello! My name is Marco, I’m from Melbourne 
Australia. I’m 29 years old and really love your 
music. I’m a big fan. My question I love to ask is 
how come you don't make video clips anymore? You 
were really in lots in the 80s and 90s. 

Marco, Melbourne. 


Chris: Well, they cost a lot of money. 

Neil: That's sort of the main reason. 

Chris: They cost a lot more than it costs to make the 
record. And what's the point, really? If we do make 
them now, we also use them as part of the show. 
Neil: In the Eighties and Nineties, pop videos were 
part of mainstream TV programming around the 
world. There were channels dedicated to them. There 
still are but I don’t think anybody really watches 
them anymore. So they were a crucial part of what 
we did. I guess they stopped being that crucial 
around about the year 2000, maybe slightly later. 
There's also the thing that when you get older — it's 
the same with photography — that you don't like the 
way you look so much, and you don't necessarily 
want the music to have your physical face. Having 
said that, I don't think we'll never make a video 
again. *Leaving" had a video with us in, though 

it was filmed at the concert event in Berlin. And I 
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Hibbert who I worked with at Smash Hits. I didn't 
work in Covent Garden in 1977. And I don't think I 
had those glasses in 1977. 

Chris: I can see why people thought it might be, but 
it's not Neil. The hair's not right. It looks like it's a 
theatre production. 


When was the moment, and why, did PSB decide to 
change the pronunciation of e.g. ‘can’t’. In ‘Love 
Comes Quickly’ the sentence ‘can’t’ stop falling’ 
used to be with an English a-sound and later it 
became an American sound. 

Rene-Jan, Amsterdam. 


Neil: I think I’ve always been inconsistent on this. 
Sometimes I sing “can’t” [English, rhyming with 
"aunt "| and sometimes I sing “can’t” [American, 
rhyming with "ant"], probably because Chris makes 
fun of me singing in a sort of classical music accent 
and I’ve probably got paranoid about it. 

Chris: Which version is the classical one? 

Neil: “Can't” [English], obviously. 

Chris: American accents sound a lot more soulful, 
don't they? 

Neil: Yeah. And an English accent sounds a bit more 
classical music. But I also think it's just the luck of 
the draw, because I’m liable to sing either, really. 
Chris: It wouldn't be like me to chuckle in the studio 
at Neil's pronunciation. 

Neil: Unfortunately, it would be. 


What are your favorite apps on your phone? Do you 
play any mobile games? What are your musthave 
apps? 

Eugane, Moscow. 


Neil: Weather. Kindle. I’m running out of them 
already. YouTube. I’ve never had a game. 

Chris: I’ve no games, but there's something really 
good I’ve got. Everyone's going to want this. It's 
called Ravebox 101. [He offers a demonstration.] 
You can choose the basic beat, put the break on, then 
the bass, and then... [adds keyboard riff]... then you 


We ride bicycles in Berlin. 

Neil: I’m always worried about bicycling round 

a city because of all the cars. We have a friend in 
Berlin who got knocked over and broke his back. 
Chris: A car went through a red light. 

Neil: The good thing about Berlin is that you can 
take your bike to the S-Bahn and then go with it to 
the forest and cycle round it, which is quite nice to 
do. 


So many of your songs are about love — do you 
consider yourselves to be romantics? The love 
songs on the albums are often the singles — is that a 
conscious move? 

Peter, Whitley Bay. 


Neil: I think we both are romantics. I think Chris is 
romantic, particularly. 

Chris: Well, given half a chance I would be. 

Neil: But are they always singles? 

Chris: What did Pete Waterman say songs were 
about? They're only about girl-meets-boy, boy- 
meets-girl, they split up? 

Neil: Something like that. I probably, as a lyricist, 
use a love song almost as a format that I then play 
with. I think it's to do with originality. So “I’m with 
stupid", for instance, the lyric can be read as having 
fallen in love with a stupid person, but it's actually 
a political song. *Heart" is a very direct and warm- 
sounding love song that probably people can relate 
to. So is "Liberation". But that's quite unusual. I 
mean, “West End girls" isn't a love song. 

Chris: They're very rarely traditional love songs. 
Neil: Yes. They're more like *You only tell me you 
love me when you're drunk". 


Will they be watching the Royal wedding next 
Spring? 
Steve. 


Neil: Oh, probably. 

Chris: I thought it was a private affair. 

Neil: It's being televised. It's not a state wedding, 

but it’s going to be televised. I have a theory that it’s 
not a state occasion because if it was they'd have to 
invite President Trump, particularly as the bride is 
American. Whereas if it's a private wedding you only 
invite friends. But maybe that's not true. 


Neil, there's short video on Facebook named “23 
year old Neil Tennant working above Covent Garden 
Tube station (London - 1977)". Is it really you, or 
someone who looks like you? 

Anexcandpa. 


Neil: I have seen it. It’s not me. I think it’s Tom 
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Which one of the books you read this year has made 
a greatest impression on you? 
Irina. 


Chris: “Impression”? Meaning you can remember 
anything about it? 

Neil: The first book that came into my head was 
Buddenbrooks by Thomas Mann. Thomas Mann 

of course was a German author who had to leave 
Germany when the Nazis came to power and 

went to live in America. Then I think he moved to 
Switzerland after the war. He came from Lübeck, 
on the Baltic coast of Germany, and Buddenbrooks 
is a family saga about a rich family in Lübeck. 

For some reason I was worried it was going to be 
boring, but in fact I found it utterly gripping, just the 
atmosphere of this family and how things changed; 
a family adjusting to social and political change. I 
keep feeling I might read some other Thomas Mann 
books, and I want to go to Lübeck. I’m planning a 
trip. 

Chris: A book I enjoyed was the David Bowie book 
by Dylan Jones [David Bowie: A Life], particularly 
the early bit. It fizzled out towards the end — I was 
thinking, “how many more pages are there to go of 
this drivel?" — but at the beginning I really enjoyed 
it. A book I'm looking forward to reading, which I 
got given for my birthday, is the new Philip Pullman 
book, The Book of Dust Vol 1: La Belle Sauvage. 
Seeing as I’ve read all the first ones of those, I’m 
looking forward to reading that. 

Neil: The most enjoyable book I’ve read, which 

I think Chris has read as well, is Craig Brown's 
Ma'am Darling, a biography of Princess Margaret. 
It's the most brilliant portrait of rudeness I’ve ever 
read. 


I would like to ask Neil and Chris the following 
question: I’m quite jealous of the number of different 
music scenes you’ve experienced, both before and 
after you were famous, from the swinging Sixties to 
disco to acid house to electroclash. Which is your 
favourite? Which do you think played the most 
important role in the history of popular music? 
Mark, Adlington. 


Chris: That’s a big question. You could write a book 
about that. 

Neil: It’s a difficult question, because there are also 
other things like Eighties pop, Seventies rock music, 
punk rock, Xenomania-era pop, grime... and so on. 
Chris: And everything is responsible for the next 
thing, so you couldn’t have got to here without the 
one before it. Everything’s a development. House 
music took bass lines from disco. 

Neil: Though it’s not in his list, I think for me it’s 
probably 1972, the height of glam rock. I loved 
David Bowie and Marc Bolan and Roxy Music. I 


can a have a breakdown. Really, that’s all you need 
for a party for five hours. 

Neil: Someone we know used it to DJ. Stuart, 
probably. 


Have you solved the problem of lasers in Paris? Will 
you be there for a concert or it’s impossible? We 
were there. It is a pity that the concert was not, but 
because of you I was in Paris at the first time and it’s 
truth — everywhere the smell of bakery :)). Thank 
you in any case. Money are just paper. The most 
valuable are impressions. 

Anna, Moscow. 


Neil: We did apologise to everyone who came. The 
concert was cancelled at very short notice. What 
happened, in case you don’t know, is that we were 

in our dressing rooms backstage at the Olympia — I 
was about to do make-up, so less than an hour before 
the concert — and I was about to complain about a 
continuing slamming door outside our dressing room 
and Andy, our tour manager, came in and said that 
we wouldn’t be able to use the lasers because it’s the 
law, and the person who came to check it wouldn’t 
sign off on it. So we felt, at that point, the concert 
couldn’t go ahead. It may sound to some people who 
haven’t been to a Pet Shop Boys concert, or to this 
tour, that it’s a very minor thing, but actually it’s 

not. So much of the visual side of the show has been 
done by laser technology, even though sometimes 
you might not realise it is. It would have left us with 
no visuals, and we thought that it would be better 

to give a refund or for the concert to be rescheduled 
somewhere where we could use the lasers than for us 
to do a second-rate or third-rate show. It then became 
clear to us that the law was very clear in France — it’s 
the only country in the world that I’m aware of that 
doesn’t allow these lasers. And so one had to ask the 
question: what are we doing in here in that case? So 
we still haven’t played a Super show in Paris. We 
hope maybe it will be possible to book us into an 
outside venue or a festival in France. It’d be a shame 
not to have done it, because we always go to Paris. 
Though, interestingly, we’ve never played anywhere 
else in France. 

Chris: It was annoying, because we’d even done the 
soundcheck. Had we even had catering? 

Neil: Yes. What was sad was that we'd just done a 
run of shows in the UK and they’d all gone really 
well and it’d been really good fun and everything 
was great, and then suddenly it ends like that. It’s 

an awful feeling. It’s so rare that something like this 
occurs, and it’s a terrible feeling because it’s also a 
weird physical thing because you’re hyped up ready 
to go onstage and you can hear the audience out there 
and then suddenly it’s not happening. 
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A Concorde notebook and pen 


thing was rather terrifying, actually. I used to have 
nightmares all the time about being on Concorde 
with it crashing, and it’d go up, and then down. 

And funnily enough when we decided to stop flying 
Concorde, I stopped having that nightmare. 

Neil: We flew Concorde consistently for ten years. 
At one point they had a Concorde anniversary 
celebration and The Sun, I think it was, had a 
centrespread about Concorde and we were mentioned 
in it because we travelled on it so frequently. We 
probably flew on it between eight and ten times. It 
took three-and-a-half hours there and three hours 
back. When you flew back from JFK, you’d leave 

at two o’clock and arrive back at ten-thirty at night. 
But flying to America you’d leave at ten-thirty in the 
morning from Heathrow, and you’d arrive in New 
York at nine-thirty in the morning, and the annoying 
thing was that you’d then get to your hotel and the 
room was never ready, so you’d be tramping up and 
down Fifth Avenue. What we used to do when we 
came back to London is we’d dump our bags and go 
clubbing — we’d go to Heaven. 

Chris: You always used to get a little gift. 

Neil: They always used to give you a little grey 
leather-covered notebook — I still have them lying 
around the place, and I have a Concorde pen. But the 
main thing was that it was very fast. And there were 
often famous people. The first time we got on, sitting 
in the front row was a very large man wearing a 
kaftan who I thought was Demis Roussos who turned 
out to be Pavarotti. But the last time we travelled 

on it, in 1996, we got on to go and do promotional 
for Bilingual, and they’d introduced a night flight. 
Concorde had very small windows, and it was dark 


always like it when something experimental becomes 
very popular. Like The Human League started off as 
experimental. And I was also a fan, and still am, of 
David Bowie. Also, I was the right age — I was 17, 
18, and I moved to London in 1972. 

Chris: It's very difficult to choose a phase. We're 
very lucky that we've had so many good ones. In 
Blackpool there was disco for me, going out on a 
Friday night, Saturday night. And then when we 

first heard Italo and Bobby O and all that, it was 

one of the best things I'd ever heard - that was a 
real *get rid of everything you've ever listened to 
before" moment. And then when house music came 
along... so it's difficult to choose, really. Though I 
would probably say the rave scene was the best for 
me. Because it was also incredibly experimental — 
when you think that there were records like "Strings 
Of Life" and all that, so avant garde, and yet so 
commercial at the same time. It was also the last 
thing that felt like underground. Now there's no such 
thing as underground. 

Neil: I think electroclash felt a bit underground, to 
be fair to it. 

Chris: As in: it never became popular. 

Neil: But it had a massive influence on pop music. 
Chris: Yeah. Xenomania, for instance. 

Neil: And also I think, even though it's not really my 
thing, grime started off underground. 


Have you both flown on the Concorde before and if 
so can you please describe the experience? 
Jeff, Toronto. 


Chris: The last time we did, Neil got off due to 
claustrophobia. It was a night flight, and it seemed 
very small on the inside. 

Neil: Let's talk about the good bits. We were flying 
to New York in 1986 for our first promotional 

trip and, as ever having delusions of grandeur, we 
announced that we weren't going to go unless they 
paid for us to fly on Concorde because we'd been 
working so hard doing promotion in Britain and 
Europe that we were getting a bit fed up, actually. 
And amazingly they said yes. In those days you'd 
arrive at Heathrow, you'd check in and you'd go to 
the Concorde Lounge which had the gate within the 
lounge. So you got on the plane, and the plane was 
quite small — two seats on either side of the aisle, 
and only two cabins, so it was a long thin plane. The 
seats were economy size, really. You got on and they 
gave you champagne. At the front there was a display 
which showed you the speed you were going and 
when you got to Mach 2, which was twice the speed 
of sound, that was your cruising speed. 

Chris: You could feel a slight push when you went 
to Mach 1. 

Neil: Yes, you could. 

Chris: It was like someone pushing you. The whole 
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Neil: It wasn't our first composition — that's not 
true. But when I was at Smash Hits [see page 24]. 
they were doing a TV advert. The previous year 
they'd used “(Hey You) The Rock Steady Crew” 
which Stephen Hague co-produced and then the next 
year they asked us to do the music, and there was a 
voiceover of a boy and a girl and I was the boy in 
it. We wrote the music at Ray Roberts' studio and 
then recorded it in some funny advertising studio. It 
went something like "Six free stickers and one free 
album...!” 

Chris: “... with today’s Smash Hits!” 

Neil: It was very high energy. 

Chris: Why isn't it on Further listening? 

Neil: It didn't occur to us. 

Chris: Well, it's a major error. 

Neil: 115 on YouTube — look for “Stick it on — Pet 
Shop Boys". 


Did you ever, hand on your heart, consider the 
possibility to work with Stock/Aitken/Waterman 
during their heydays and which is your die hard 
favourite of their tracks they wrote during the 
80/90's? 

Per, Stockholm. 


Neil: When we signed to EMI we decided we wanted 
to work with Stephen Hague because we liked the 
Malcolm McLaren record he'd done, and also he 
co-produced “(Hey You) The Rock Steady Crew” 
which we liked. Tom Watkins already knew Stock 
Aitken Waterman - they were just starting and they'd 
done Pete Burns’ record, “You Spin Me Round”. 
Once they got going with Kylie and all the rest of it, 
we were fans of Stock Aitken Waterman, particularly 
as songwriters actually, but we never wanted to work 
with them. 

Chris: No, we did work in their studio with Phil 
Harding. That's as close as we got. 

Neil: They co-produced “I’m not scared” and did 

a mix of “It’s a sin". We also did a mix of “Always 
on my mind" there. Pete Waterman would always 
come into the studio and sort of large it a bit. I 
remember, when we were doing the mix of "Always 
on my mind", Pete Waterman coming in and saying 
how Rick Astley was going to be Number One at 
Christmas with *When I Fall In Love". And in fact 
ironically it was the extra 12-inch mix of “Always 
on my mind" we put out, done in their studio, which 
sent our record to Number One the second week. 
There's irony for you. 

Chris: My favourite Stock Aitken Waterman record 
is “I Heard A Rumour”, Bananarama. 

Neil: Mine is a record they had early on that was 
only a minor hit by Princess called “Say I’m Your 
Number One". That was them being Jimmy Jam and 
Terry Lewis. 


and it was packed, and I said to Chris... 

Chris: Neil's words were, *I don't want you to 
worry, but I’m going to get off now..." 

Neil: I couldn't bear it. What I hadn't realised was 
that me getting off meant that my luggage was going 
to have to be taken off and I delayed the flight by 25 
minutes. And then Chris was taken ill on the flight. 
Chris: | went down with flu. The worst place to be. 
Neil: I flew the next morning on a regular flight, and 
when I got there Chris was in bed in The Pierre hotel, 
ill, and he was ill the whole week. 

Chris: So the record company had paid all this 
money, and it was a complete and utter waste. 

Neil: That's when I did a record-signing in New 
York by myself. But after that we were worried that 
Concorde was too old, so we stopped flying it. When 
Concorde tragically crashed in 2000, I remember 

a lot of people saying to us, “Wow, you were right 
about Concorde," but actually the accident wasn't 
because of that. 

Chris: Apparently that could have happened at any 
time. So it was just luck. 


Who are your favourite stand-up comics of old or 
modern? (Mine are Tommy Cooper, Jasper Carrot, 
Stan Boardman — I don't really have a modern one.) 
Stephen, Rugby. 


Neil: When I was a kid I always liked Frankie 
Howard. 

Chris: And Kenneth Williams. 

Neil: Yes. 

Chris: And I used to like Dick Emery. “Oh, you 

are awful..." Apparently he hated doing the female 
characters. Good, though. Kenneth Williams was 
good, because he could just go on a chat show and 
just chat. Rather than promoting a book, for instance. 
Neil: It's not stand-up, but in recent years, we both 
love the TV programme WIA. 

Chris: Generally, I don't really like stand-up 
comedy. My favourite comedy show on TV at the 
moment is Curb Your Enthusiasm. I watched five 
minutes of Seinfeld and just didn't get it, but Larry 
David I’m sort of obsessed with. 

Neil: And we both love Frasier. 

Chris: Modern Family is brilliant and observant and 
genuinely funny. 

Neil: Comedy has changed because comedy has got 
uncomfortable. Ever since 7he Office. 

Chris: I can't get enough of Alan Partridge. 


In the biography released by Tom Watkins last year 
he says that your first composition was a radio jingle 
announcing the stickers given away by Smash Hits. 
Is that correct? Any chance to hear that jingle? 
Francisco. 
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